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A Developmental Reading Experiment 
in a European History Class 


SISTER M. FRIDIAN AND SISTER M. ROSANNA 


A decade or two ago, college professors could hardly be 
interested in the improvement of the reading status of their 
students. They were so engrossed in the teaching of highly 
specialized courses as to be unaware of the low reading levels 
of their classes and their own splendid opportunities for 
teaching the reading skills needed for the mastery of their 
particular fields of study. They believed that the acquisition of 
the important communication skill of reading should have 
been completed in the elementary grades. 

Today, this erroneous belief has disappeared. A great 
number of reliable studies has revealed impressive evidence 
showing that efficiency in reading can be increased far be- 
yond the level reached in elementary education. Indeed, 
guided and systematic development of reading skills on the 
college level in areas such as mathematics, science, social 
science, literature, and others is productive not only of growth 
in the comprehension of these fields but also serves the inte- 
gration of knowledge in the minds of students. 

The present small-scale study shows how speed and com- 
prehension of reading historical material may be improved 
by the cooperative efforts of college teachers. 

At the beginning of a survey course in Modern European 
History offered by Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, during the summer session, 1957, the class experienced 
difficulty in completing extensive reading assignments. Care- 
ful observation of the students’ reading behavior confirmed 
the teacher's opinion that deficiency in the basic aspects of 
reading seemed the cause of the difficulty. All students had 
intelligence scores sufficiently high for successful academic 


Sister M. Fridian is Professor of Education and Director of the 
College Reading Program, and Sister M. Rosanna is Professor of 
History, at Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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work in college; their extremely poor reading could not, then, 
have been due to a lack of mental ability. It was instruction 
and practice in reading they needed. 

To aid the students in their dilemma, the professors of 
history and of developmental reading planned a cooperative 
integrating experiment designed to produce a higher rate of 
comprehension in the reading of history. 

Twenty-four selections varying in length from 950 to 2250 
words were chosen from the text, A Survey of European Civil- 
ization by Ferguson and Brunn. Though part of a unit in a 
progressive text, each selection was relatively complete and 
long enough to make possible a comprehension check of ten 
questions of the best-answer type. Each question listed four 
alternatives, only one of which could be defended as the 
correct one. 

At the beginning of each of the 24 remaining class periods, 
the professor of history devoted two or three minutes to say- 
ing a few words about ways of improving speed and com- 
prehension in reading and to motivating the class for the 
ensuing test exercise. In these very brief periods it was amaz- 
ing to learn how little the students knew about effective read- 
ing methods. They were surprised to hear that they could 
actually learn to read faster and better. From the second day 
of the experiment there was evident among the group an 
atmosphere of concentration conspicuously absent at the read- 
ing of the first selection. 

The administration of each exercise was carefully timed by 
means of a stop watch and time cards flashed at intervals of 
ten seconds. All tests of comprehension were checked and the 
time scores expressed in terms of words per minute by the 
history instructor. Later the exercises were used for training 
in critical thinking. (Social studies is an excellent field for the 
development of this important skill). 

Soon the majority of students became convinced of their 
ability to improve in reading efficiency. Their gain in rate of 
reading is recorded in Table I. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN HISTORY 
TABLE I 
Progress in Speed of Uncontrolled Reading 














Initial Final Gain in Per Cent 
Student Rate Rate WPM of Gain 

1 123 358 235 191 
2 187 750 563 301 
3 214 750 536 250 
4 173 317 144 84 
5 219 485 266 121 
6 325 434 109 33 
7 219 634 415 189 
8 187 686 499 267 
9 251 434 183 73 
10 156 408 252 162 
ll 154 458 304 197 
12 244 374 130 53 
13 35] 374 23 7 
14 195 514 319 161 
15 283 549 266 94 
16 159 392 233 147 
17 266 514 248 93 
1S 162 686 524 320 
Average 214 _ 506 291 194 


The increase in reading rate accomplished during five 
weeks is startling. Bearing in mind the limited amount of time 
devoted to reading instruction in this experiment (two or 
three minutes daily), the absence of specialized training in 
reading of the history professor, and the complete lack of 
mechanical aids for the improvement of reading, the gain in 
speed is remarkable. Daily motivation, brief explanations of 
reading skills, and daily reading with a high degree of con- 
centration—all contributed to the results achieved. 

Training for increased reading rate is so easily organized 
and managed and yields such excellent results in a short 
time, that enthusiastic teachers may give too much attention 
to rate and not enough to comprehension. Adequate compre- 
hension is always essential and was stressed in the present 
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experiment. Students were instructed to adjust their reading 
rate to the difficulty of the selection. The gain in reading com- 
prehension is recorded in Table II. 


TABLE I 
Comprehension of Reading 














Initial Final Gain in 
Student Comprehension Comprehension Comprehension Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent of Gain 

] 80 80 — — 
2 70 60 -10 -15 
3 80 80 — — 
4 60 50 -10 -17 
+) 60 90 30 50 
6 30 60 30 100 
7 40 70 30 75 
8 70 80 10 15 
9 80 90 10 1] 
10 80 80 — - 
1] 80 80 — — 
12 30 50 20 67 
13 70 100 30 43 
14 70 90 20 29 
15 80 80 — — 
16 70 70 — — 
17 80 90 10 13 
18 60 80 20 34 
Average 66 77 11 23 





The figures listed in Table II must be interpreted with 
caution. The gain in comprehension presents the difference 
between the comprehension scores of selection one and those 
of selection 24. The theme of the former was “Economic Con- 
ditions in Europe during the Seventeenth Century,” and that 
of the latter, “The Structure and Work of the United Nations.” 
The readability levels of the two selections may not have been 
identical, and their appeals to the personal interests of indi- 
vidual students may have differed considerably. These and 
other complex factors render the measuring of reading com- 
prehension very difficult. 





DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN HISTORY 


In our experiment the fact remains that a substantial gain 
in reading comprehension was achieved. Day-by-day diagnos- 
tic item analysis of the check exercises revealed the students’ 
improvement in three comprehension skills: recall of details; 
finding the central theme; and inferential reading in discover- 
ing the author’s point of view, in comparing and contrasting 
human motives of individual and group behavior, in judg- 
ing the validity of sources, and in applying information. 

The gain in comprehension of the class as a whole is in- 
dicated also by a grade index of 1.5. For a number of years, 
the index of similar classes taught by the same professor of 
history, who is known as a fair but “stiff” grader, has been 
consistently close to 1.0 or a grade of C. 


The reading experiment described netted results other 
than improvement of rate of comprehension. The entire class, 
most of whom were elementary teachers in service, became 
“reading-improvement conscious.” Their enthusiasm and in- 
spiration spread to other groups on the campus and, we hope, 
will be felt in many classrooms of the elementary school 
during the coming year. 


The present study has demonstrated that the rate of read- 
ing comprehension in history can be improved by the con- 
certed efforts of genuinely interested college teachers. 


The value and need for intra-college faculty cooperation 
in developing a sound college reading program cannot be over- 
emphasized. Cooperative reading programs should begin with 
objectives which are of eemnediabe practical concern to those 
who participate. Only when developed on such a basis can 
they be expected to become effective in all departments and to 
receive the enthusiastic support of the administration, the 


faculty, and the student body. 


Finally, the study warrants the conclusion that the pre- 
service training in reading of our teachers is inadequate. One 
of the greatest obligations of colleges is to make sure that 
future teachers themselves are good readers before they 
attempt to teach the important communication skill of read- 
ing to the children of our nation. 








Teaching Reading With the Tachistoscope 


JAMES I. BROWN 


Reading is a field where controversy seems to flourish. 
Sometimes it is controversy over method—phonic versus look- 
and-say; sometimes it is controversy over emphasis—speed 
versus comprehension; and sometimes it is controversy over 
use of mechanical aids—gadgets versus non-gadgets. Some- 
times the controversy is pinpointed on the usefulness of such 
things as reading films, accelerators, or the tachistoscope. 


Suppose we examine rather closely the merits of the last- 
named device, the tachistoscope, as an aid in helping us lead 
our students to develop maximum proficiency in reading. 
With five tachistoscopes in continual use here at the University 
of Minnesota in the 43 classes in Efficient Reading taught last 
year, we are obviously convinced it has real usefulness. 

At this point a distinction is in order. Sometimes after 
using a tachistoscope, or any other aid for that matter, a 
teacher will express disappointment with the results and say 
that the tachistoscope is no good. That seems a little like 
blaming a revolver for a crime. A revolver may be used 
wrongly to take life or property; it may be used properly to 
enforce law and order. We do not criticize the revolver. Why, 
then, should we blame the tachistoscope? It is merely a useful 
tool and, as with any such tool, may be used with varying 
degrees of effectiveness. 

Is it not up to us as teachers of reading to explore and ex- 
ploit the full potential of any such aid and to make the best 
possible use of it in our teaching? Is that not one important 
way of demonstrating our skill as teachers? 

Of necessity that means acquainting ourselves thoroughly 
with the device so that we may use it to best advantage. When 
we exhibit lack of skill in handling a piece of equipment, we 
show by our action that we do not think it worth mastering. 
This, in turn, tends to create an undesirable learning environ- 
ment for our students, for they are quick to sense our attitude. 


Dr. Brown is professor of rhetoric at the University of Minnesota. 
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That means that whenever we use a new approach or a new 
device, we must be careful to adopt an open-minded attitude 
in order to give it a fair trial. Otherwise we are likely to set 
up barriers to learning which will affect results adversely, 
minimizing the success of even the best of approaches. 

With these remarks as background, suppose we see what 
advantages a tachistoscope offers in a reading improvement 
program. 

I 


First of all, it provides a means of' improving perceptual 
skill. Its camera-like shutter, with speeds from one second to 
1/100 of a second, and the available supply of tachistoslides 
provide the training that helps a student perceive more mate- 
rial, more accurately, and more rapidly. Since reading is based 
on perception, improving perception does to that extent facil- 
itate the reading act. As Dr. Renshaw, Ohio State University 
psychologist, says: “Proper seeing is a skill which needs to be 
learned.” Through use of the tachistoscope, students are taught 
to read better by being trained to see better. 


The resulting improvement in perceptual speed and accur- 
acy is reflected in a variety of ways. For example, Arthur 
Clinton MacKinney’s recent doctoral study (“Validation of 
tachistoscopic training for clerical workers,” University Micro- 
film publication 15954, 1955), reports that subjects given 
tachistoscopic training did increase the amount perceived 
after practice, and that this increase in perceptual span was 
statistically significant. MacKinney also reported that tachis- 
toscopically trained subjects improved more on a re-test with 
the Minnesota Clerical Test, a test of perceptual speed and 
accuracy, than those not so trained. Again these differences 
were significant beyond chance limits. 


One last set of figures may be of particular interest to 
teachers. Correlations between I. Q., as measured with a read- 
ing-type test, and silent reading ability are around .75, but 
between I. Q., as measured by a non-verbal type test, and 
silent reading ability only .25. This suggests that a reading- 
type 1.Q. test is, to a degree, measuring reading ability as 
well as 1.Q. If that is so, then training in reading should bring 
improvement in I.Q., as measured by a verbal-type L.Q. test. 
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To check this further, use was made of the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination, which is given to all our students before 
they enter the University. This is a test in which the set time 
limits place a particular premium on perceptual speed and 
accuracy. This test was included with the silent reading test 
as the final examination in one of our sections of Rhetoric 47, 
Efficient Reading, an elective course for average and superior 
readers above the freshman level. 


The median percentile rank on the ACE for the 27 students 
in that section was 80, from the original testing. The re-check 
with another form of the test at the end of the quarter showed 
the class to have moved up to the 90th percentile. Seven im- 
proved more than 25 percentile ranks. The greatest gain was 
56 percentile ranks, from the 34th to the 90th percentile. To 
be sure, these students were not actually more intelligent be- 
cause of their training in reading improvement. They had, 
however, developed their ability to work more rapidly and 
accurately and were thus able to show their intelligence to 
better advantage without any handicap of reading inefficiency. 


Furthermore, perceptual training provides one of the most 
accurate yardsticks available for letting a student see his 
progress. It is next to impossible to equate the difficulty of 
two readings exactly. Individual variations in interest, back- 
ground, and reading speed will introduce differences even in 
the most closely controlled attempts to equate. With the 
tachistoscope, however, speed is exactly controlled and when 
4-, 5-, or 6-digit numbers are used, the difficulty is as exactly 
equated as possible, one five-digit number being just as easy 
to see as another, print size being constant. 


When the students keep a record of their initial score on 
digits and re-check from time to time, using the same sized 
digits, they have an excellent objective record of progress. 
Depending upon the amount and kind of training, students 
will see from 10 to 100 per cent improvement in perceptual 
skill. 

But that is only part of the picture. Perceptual training 
may take many forms and serve many functions. When we first 
started to use the tachistoscope in our reading program, we 
used the 1/100 of a second speed for the initial check of per- 
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ception. Then we dropped back to 1/25 of a second for a few 
weeks, moved up to 1/50 for the next few weeks, finally mov- 
ing back up to 1/100 of a second at the end of the course so 
that a student might see exactly what progress he had made 
in perception. 

Psychologically, however, this procedure seemed capable 
of improvement, for it contributed less than it should to one 
of the major roles such training might play. Nothing succeeds 
like success. Psychologists remind us of the importance of 
success as a reward in the learning process. This initial pro- 
cedure convinced us and our students that tachistoscopic 
training actually brought observable improvement in percep- 
tion, but it did little to heighten that awareness. 

Further experimentation led to a different pattern. The 
initial check of perception is now made at 1/10 of a second, 
the speed being gradually increased to 1/100 of a second to- 
ward the end of the course, ten times the initial rate. This 
practice permits students to see improvement in perceptual 
speed as well as in accuracy, a move which tends to heighten 
their satisfaction and intensify their interest. A reminder that 
seeing a 6-digit number at 1/100 of a second is seeing at a 
rate of 36,000 digits a minute permits even the lowest scoring 
student to appreciate the caliber of performance reached or 
expected. In short, training of this kind can be designed to 
make a major contribution, psychologically, to the learning 
process. 

Those students who become disheartened as they work to 
increase reading rate and comprehension can usually be en- 
couraged by calling their attention to the improvement they 
have made perceptually. Very often a major mental block can 
be removed through use of the tachistoscope. This is parti- 
cularly true with students who have avoided reading. Here a 
fresh approach gets around the mental barrier they have 
erected between themselves and the printed page. Digit train- 
ing leads easily over into phrase and sentence reading, moving 
the student ever further toward the normal reading situation. 


II 


Improved perceptual skill, while important to general read- 
ing efficiency, is only part of the picture. In a sense we read 
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with our eyes, and in a sense we read with our experience. 
Perceptual training is justified because we read with our eyes, 
but the tachistoscope is equally useful in dealing with the 
experiential side of reading. 


As a matter of fact, a specially prepared slide provides a 
most vivid way of pointing up that distinction. On this slide 
we have two place names of identical length, typed with the 
same typewriter. These we flash on the screen at the same 
speed, with the same preliminary warning. The first name is 
one the students have had much experience with; the other is 
one that few if any know. One is Minneapolis, the other Misso- 
longhi, a Greek place name. Seldom does anyone miss the one 
or get the other accurately. This makes our point—that read- 
ing improvement must recognize the importance of experience 
as well as perception. 

And this distinction leads us to the second advantage of 
the tachistoscope—bringing added experience and background 
for understanding words. As the student works on vocabulary 
development, more and more words are brought within the 
limits of his experience. As he develops increased perceptual 
skill, he can register strange words more accurately; as he 
adds to his store of words, he can perceive them more easily. 

Eight tachistoslides in the Minnesota Efficient Reading 
Series are designed to enrich the student’s experience with the 
most important Latin and Greek prefix and root elements, 
those found in over 14,000 common English words in a dic- 
tionary of desk size, or in an estimated 100,000 words in an 
unabridged dictionary. With 60 per cent of our words coming 
from Italic and Greek sources, the 14 Master-words studied 
by means of 280 exposures on the eight slides give the student 
a short cut to vocabulary which has a strong appeal. Present- 
ing the content at split-second speed adds interest and height- 
ens concentration, with an extra dividend of perceptual im- 
provement. The August, 1956, issue of Coronet deals with 
this approach under the title, “The 14 Words That Make All 
the Difference.” 


Study of vocabulary growth has been in progress at Minne- 
sota for over six years. Our earliest check, according to the 
Diagnostic Reading Test, showed that our reading improve- 
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ment course was most effective in improving rate. Here the 
below-average reader required to take the freshman reading 
training made an average percentile rank gain of 60, as com- 
pared with 20.8 percentile ranks gain for the above-average 
readers who were not required to take training. The below- 
average readers passed the above-average group in their first 
quarter, making approximately three times as much improve- 
ment in rate. 

Improvement in reading comprehension was not as marked, 
those taking the reading course making a 51.8 percentile rank 
gain on the average, as compared with a 23.9 gain for the 
others, about twice as much improvement. Vocabulary de- 
velopment appeared as the area of least progress. Here both 
those taking reading as well as the others made almost identi- 
cal progress—15.2 as compared with 14.9, a difference of only 

3 in favor of those taking the reading training. 

Since that time we have conducted continuing research to 
improve that aspect of our program, making subsequent 
checks with the vocabulary half of the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test. The eight tachistoslides making up the Master-word 
— have increased the percentile rank difference from 
3 to 7.4, an improvement of 7.1 percentile ranks better than 
we were achieving before initiating that change. With LEX- 
O-GRAM as an out- of-class supplement to the Master-word 
approach, results have moved up still further to 20.88, an im- 
provement of 20.58 percentile ranks on the average better 
than we were achieving without the eight tachistoslides or 
LEX-O-GRAM.’ 

[It 


A third advantage of the tachistoscope is its value as a 
means of motivating and guiding the student through the 
learning process involved in becoming a more proficient 
reader. Four of the slides in the Mineceste Efficient Reading 
Series are specifically designed to stimulate student interest 
and provide helpful in: sights and <— ‘ience for facilitating 
his progress. These slides | permit the easing of what might be 
called pure perceptual training—exposures without particular 


‘Cf. 1957 Report of the NSSC Reading Committee for more details. Copies 
available from James I. Brown, University of Minnesota. 
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content value but useful for developing perceptual skill. For 
example, the sentence, “Gear speed to difficulty,” is as useful 
for perceptual training as, “Please shut the door,” yet has 
an added content value and provides the teacher with a 
natural opportunity to emphasize this important concept if 
desirable. All the sentences on these slides have dual value— 
as perceptual training material and as helpful instructional 
material—and run from 18 to 27 letters in length, to help in 
establishing proper word grouping skills and habits. 

Another series, the Barnette Paragraph and Quiz Series of 
24 tachistoslides, contains short instructional units which 
carry the student a step further into a more normal reading 
situation. These slides are not made up of exposures to be 
flashed on the screen but of connected paragraphs. Still other 
slides are helpful for establishing proper left-right eye move- 
ment. Using the full sentence mask and flashing three times, 
the student will be led to fixate three times—left, middle, and 
right, the teacher moving the slide down to expose each of 
the three parts of the sentence. 


IV 


In still a fourth respect is the tachistoscope useful—in 
diagnosing individual problems and difficulties. 

Examining individual student performance in perception 
with respect to class averages is an excellent way of identify- 
ing students with visual problems which should be checked 
with an optometrist or oculist. A student may need glasses or 
a change in his glasses prescription but not be aware of that 
need until he starts tachistoscopic training. This defect does 
not ordinarily show up clearly when no use is made of the 
tachistoscope in the reading improvement program. 

The problem of subjectivity versus objectivity is also spot- 
lighted effectively by the tachistoscope. Take a student whose 
comprehension is consistently low. He of course wants to know 
why and what he can do to improve. As a teacher of reading, 
you know there are many different reasons for low compre- 
hension. Your problem is to identify the particular reason or 
combination of reasons responsible for this student’s trouble. 
Let us suppose, further, that this student has trouble primar- 
ily because he tends to read his own ideas into everything he 
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picks up. When he takes a test to check comprehension, he 
puts down what he thinks, not what the writer said. He has 
not developed proper objectivity. 


One way to expose this problem is to ask the students to 
spell the twenty words (indispensable, psychology, etc.) from 
the second slide in the Clerical Training Tachistoslide Series 
as you dictate them. Then have them fold over the sheet and 
try to get the correct spelling as you flash the same twenty 
words on the screen at split second speed. Next you have them 
open the sheet and check both columns for accuracy. The dif- 
ference in score between the two sets suggests how effectively 
they get away from preconceived notions and see correct spell- 
ing, with desirable objectivity. 


When a score on digit perception is picked up at the same 
time, the difference is more easily observed. You will often 
find two students with identical perceptual skill and an identi- 
cal score on the dictated spelling list showing a marked dif- 
ference in ability to see things objectively. Even with those 
students who read with a good degree of objectivity, this 
procedure develops added awareness of the problem and puts 
them into a position to guard against such tendencies. 


The tachistoscope will also aid in uncovering attitude dif- 
ferences. The more consistent the progress, the more evidence 
you have of strong interest. The more erratic the performance 
and progress, the more reason to suspect the need for counsel- 
ing and guidance. One student whose record of up’s and 
down’s was particularly baffling explained in a conference 
that she did not want to come to college but that her parents 
had insisted. She was trying to flunk out to show them they 
were wrong. Sometimes, however, she said she forgot and be- 
came interested in seeing what she could actually do! 


Not only are individual differences worth noting but class 
performance as well. The class average gives the teacher a 
useful check of class morale, a pulse that can be of real help. 
This past year when class averages showed the beginning of 
a plateau, two different devices were introduced which again 
sent the performance graph up. At one point a new type of 
graph record was introduced to focus student attention on 
seeing the curve rise. At another point a shift was made to an 
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oral administration of exposures instead of the usual written 
response to the flash. This provides a natural opportunity to 
remind the students of the behavior of learning. 


V 


Most of the previously mentioned advantages of the tachis- 
toscope involve use of the flashmeter attachment and the 
flashing of exposures on the screen. The next advantage, how- 
ever, capitalizes on the tachistoscope as an overhead projec- 
tor. Whenever a teacher uses timed readings as part of the 
class work, and that is perhaps the single most common activ- 
ity in most reading improvement programs, the tachistoscope 
will save valuable class time. 

Ordinarily when a teacher has a class read an article, he 
tells the students when to begin and starts timing them with 
a stop watch. Then at 10- or 15-second intervals he writes 
the lapsed time on the board so that a student may look up 
as soon as he finishes to get his reading time in seconds. He 
is then directed to divide the number of words in the article 
by the number of seconds it took him to read it, and multiply 
the resulting figure by 60 to get his word-per-minute rate. 
Yet writing on the blackboard is distracting, and the use of 
such a formula is both time-consuming and all too often 
inaccurate. 

Use of the Timing Tachistoslide Series eliminates the dis- 
traction of writing on the ‘board and the need for spending 
valuable class time in figuring word-per-minute rate. The 
teacher merely sits by the tachistoscope and moves one of the 
slides over the specially designed mask or points with a 
pencil, guided by the stop watch. These seven slides are 
actually “built- -in conversion tables for use with any and. all 
articles from 920 to 2020 words in length, or, with a simple 
change in timing, to shorter or longer auticles. They give the 
student his word -per-minute rate directly. The minute he 
looks up, he knows his rate and can immediately take a test 
to check comprehension, without first doing a problem in 
arithmetic. 

Even those teachers with strongest anti-gadget feelings 
should appreciate having more class time to spend with read- 
ing activities. 
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Finally, because of the variety of masking or pointing 
possibilities the tachistoscope provides additional help in the 
classroom presentations. 


Most teachers of reading are well aware of the psycho- 
logical advantage of detailed record keeping by the students 
as a means of facilitating progress. We find that photographs 
of all such record sheets prepared as slides by photography 
will cut precious minutes from class time needed for explana- 
tion. We used to say, “Enter your score on this vocabulary 
test on the third line of your record sheet toward the middle 
under the heading: PRE-TEST SCORES,” and then answer 
the blank looks by repeating those instructions slowly and 
making an even more detailed identification. Now we project 
the form, use a pencil as a pointer, and say, “Put your score 
here.” Student frustration with a strange form is thus mini- 
mized and accurate entries become the rule, not the exception. 

Masking certain portions of a prepared slide will often 
add much to the effective presentation of the material, patti- 
cularly when there are several points to be made and you do 
not want the class to look ahead until you are ready to dis- 
cuss the next point. Dana’s well- known 12 rules for improv- 
ing oneself as a reader lose much of their impact if they are 
projected all at once. With the tachistoscope you can use a 
3 x 5 card to mask all but the first line, then drop down line 
by line as you talk. Class reaction from the two presentations 
will show how much is added by the masking. Typed slides 
can easily be prepared by any teacher and arr anged to permit 

various masking procedures. 


Even for testing or exercise work, the tachistoscope has 
distinct possibilities. By masking certain portions of the slide 
introducing the Master-word approach and asking the stu- 
dents to supply the masked-out information—prefix meaning, 
root meaning, prefix form, or root form—you have a test or 
exercise without any expense of mimeographing. 

These advantages, to our way of thinking, make the tachis- 
toscope the single most versatile aid yet devised for the teach- 
ing of reading. And as we and others continue to explore its 
possibilities still further, more uses and advantages will no 


doubt appear. 
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Actually we use what we call a five-fold approach in the 
teaching of reading, feeling that no single approach will ade- 
quately meet the individual needs and differences among our 
students. We rely upon (1) tachistoscopic training, (2) read- 
ing films—Harvard and Purdue, (3) timed readings, (4) paced 
readings,“ and (5) the Master-word vocabulary approach, 
with LEX-O-GRAM as an out-of-class supplement. The tachis- 
toscope plays a key role with all except the films and paced 
readings. Yet even here we use it with special slides to point 
up the advantages of the films and to facilitate the use of the 
Pacing Aid Sheet at the back of the Efficient Reading text. 
In addition, it provides indispensable help with the instruc- 
tion needed to tie these five approaches together into a uni- 
fied program. 

Perhaps that diversity of use is the chief advantage of this 
device. No matter what the approach, no matter what the em- 
phasis, no matter what the philosophy, the multi-purpose na- 
ture of the tachistoscope makes it a most useful contributor 
to the success of any and all reading improvement programs. 


* Cf. College English, December, 1956, for a detailed description of this 
procedure. 
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Some Books That Lincoln Read 
R. GERALD McMURTRY 


How can we fathom the depth of Abraham Lincoln’s 
learning? Certainly the place he lived, the people he knew, 
the things he saw and heard and the books he read are all to 
be considered in such a study. 

One authority has said that Lincoln was the legitimate 
result of adequate causes. Lincoln, however, in preparing an 
autobiographical sketch in the third person for John Lock 
Scripps wrote that “he was never in a college or academy as 
a student, and never inside of a college or academy building 
till he had a law license.” At Galesburg, Illinois, in the 
year 1858, where the fifth Lincoln-Douglas Debate was held, 
a platform was erected in front of Knox College. To get on 
the platform it was necessary to crawl through a second 
story window of the building called “Old Main.” As Lincoln 
made his way through the window he remarked that, “Now 
I have gone through college.” 

To reduce Lincoln's learning to the most concise terms we 
should remember a motivating force in his life. “To try to 
know all one can of truth, to be eager to tell it, and to learn 
how to tell it.” 

Lincoln listened to everything that was said. He once made 
the statement that one thing that always irritated him was 
to have someone talk to him in a way he could not understand. 
He bounded his subject east, west, north, and south, and one 
of his contemporaries said that he wore subjects “slick, greasy 
and threadbare.” In his eagerness to tell the truth, he had to 
learn how to tell it, and he developed a unique style or manner 
of literary expression. Lincoln had a “feel” for words and 
sentence structure. In fact, he himself tried to stereotype his 
manner of expression and failed in the attempt. 

Lincoln went to school less than a year under five different 
schoolmasters. He always referred to his education as “de- 
fective,” and he stated that his formal studies embraced only 


Dr. McMurtry, Director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation, 
delivered this address before the Tippecanoe County Historical 
Association at Lafayette, Indiana. 
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the rudiments of the Three R’s. It may be said that Lincoln 
attended Forest Grammar School, Legislative High School, 
and Congressional College in preparation for his ultimate 
commencement. Fortunately, Lincoln’s attitudes were directed 
toward the fundamental; so firm was he in his educational 
foundation that one of his backwoods teachers prophesied 
that this student of adversity would succeed somehow. 


Lincoln had an appetite for learning. As a youth he desired 
to learn about the world he lived in. He wanted to know some- 
' thing about its people, its customs, its history, and its special 
organizations. This appetite drove Lincoln on and on until 
le had reached, in some particular fields of learning, the very 
peak of intellectual development. Yet by modern collegiate 
standards he was without question unev enly educated. 


The things that the youthful Lincoln wanted to know were 
in books, and he mastered some of the finest works ever writ- 
ten. Anything that appeared in books was “grist for his mill.” 
Some of the first books that he read were the Bible, Aesop's 
Fables, a Life of Franklin and a Life of Washington, Riley's 
Narrative, Shakespeare’s Works, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. So Lincoln became a student while yet a child. In fact, 
Lincoln remained a student during all the years of his life: 
he never ceased to be a student. 


Lincoln got his education not from the school but from the 
printed page. As he was a product of the library, every public 
library should have his likeness exhibited either on canvas 
or in bronze as an example of what can be achieved by a boy 
with borrowed books. Most of the books that Lincoln read in 
backwoods Indiana and Illinois developed his thinking along 
spiritual, classical, moral, political, and patriotic lines. 


We know there was a Bible in the Kentucky and Indiana 
homes of the Lincolns, and Abraham read and studied it and 
possessed the ability to quote. Lincoln’s speeches, state papers. 
letters, and recorded conversations reveal about seventy- 
seven quotations from or references to the Bible. As newly 
discovered material is compiled, the number of Lincoln ref- 
erences will likely increase. The majority of Lincoln’s Biblical. 
quotations are found in his speeches, while his conversations 
are a close second. Most of the citations are from the Four 
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Gospels and the words of Jesus, while Genesis comes next. 
The Psalms and the Book of Exodus are tied for third place. 
Carrying these statistics a little farther, we can conclude that 
Lincoln quoted from twenty-five of the sixty-six books of the 
Bible. Sixteen of the twenty-two books are of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


So there can be no doubt about the familiarity of Lincoln 
with the Scriptures, or the readiness with which he quoted 
from them. But the Bible was more than a memory book. Its 
influence has caused him to be acknowledged as one of the 
world’s great men. This was the man who upon leaving 
Springfield for Washington expressed such religious senti- 
ments as: “Trusting in Him, who can go with me, and remain 
with you, and be everywhere for good. . .” and “To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend 
me.” This was the man who wanted a church whose sole 
qualification for membership would be: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Lincoln first became acquainted with the works of Shake- 
speare while a youth in Southern Indiana. During his resi- 
dence in Indiana he read several books belonging to David 
Turnham, one of which was Scott’s Lessons in Elocution. A 
study of the reminiscences of Lincoln leads to the conclusion 
that many of his favorite selections from the great English 
playwright were the speeches and soliloquies that he first 
learned in the old textbook by Scott. Since Lincoln must have 
read Scott's book from beginning to end, there is every reason 
to believe that the first literature of Shakespeare to come to 
his attention was the poem entitled “Description of Mab, 
Queen of the Fairies.” This is from near the end of the fourth 
scene, Act One, of Romeo and Juliet. In the lines omitted in 
Scott's work, Mercutio speaks of her more as a witch, say- 
ing: “This is the very Mab that plats the manes of horses in 
the night.” This would interest Lincoln, once he read the 
complete play, because many, if not most, of the unlettered 
people of the pioneer country with whom he associated be- 
lieved that witches rode the horses at night and tangled 
their manes. 
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Other Shakespearian passages contained in the old book 
of elocution included selections from Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
Henry IV, Othello, Henry V, and As You Like It. One selec- 
- tion which made an unusually lasting impression upon the 
mind of the youthful Lincoln was the soliloquy of Hamlet's 
uncle on the murder of his brother. This soliloquy was Lin- 
coln’s favorite. It begins: “Oh! My offence is rank, it smells 
to heaven. It hath the primal, eldest curse upon it! A brother's 
murder.” So well did Lincoln like this soliloquy that on 
August 17, 1863, he wrote a letter to James H. Hackett, a 
Shakespearian actor, expressing this contention: “Unlike you 
gentlemen of the profession I think the soliloquy in Hamlet 
commencing, “O, my offence is rank’ surpasses that com- 
mencing “To be or not to be.’ ” 


This appreciation of Shakespeare, which was started in 
his early life, lasted until his untimely death in 1865. Lincoln 
was a pioneer in what we might call modern Shakespeare 
criticism. He considered Macbeth the bard’s best play and 
Falstaff his best character. Truly it can be said that he was 
one of the best informed Shakespearian students ever elected 
to the presidency. Certainly the Bible and Shakespeare helped 
Lincoln mold his own mode of classical expression. 


Of all the books that Lincoln read as a youth there are none 
more interesting and entertaining than Captain James Riley’s 
Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce. From 
this book, he received many ideas regarding the wrongs of 
slavery. It made a profound impression upon him. Riley’s 
Narrative is not a classic, not a textbook, not a patriotic work, 
but of the two hundred odd books which Lincoln is known 
to have studied, this was one of the most important viewed 
in the light of his subsequent career. 

The first edition of Riley’s Narrative was published in 1817, 
and over a million copies were distributed within a short 
period of years. It was so popular in the Northwest that it 
constituted the entire library in many pioneer homes. Con- 
clusive proof has been established that Lincoln read the 
Narrative. John Locke Scripps wrote a campaign biography 
of Lincoln which the future President authorized, revised, 
and endorsed. Lincoln insisted that every statement, however 
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unimportant, be accurate. Lincoln himself approved the 
statement that one of the books read by him during his ae 
was Riley's Narrative. 


In Scripp’s biography the following statement appears: 
“Abraham’s first book after Dilworth’s Spelling-Book, was as 
has been stated, the Bible. Next to that comes Aesop’s Fables, 
which he read with great zest, and so often as to commit the 
whole to memory. After that he obtained a copy of Pilgrim’s 
Progress—a book which, perhaps, has quickened as many 
dormant intellects and started into vigorous growth the re- 
ligious element of as many natures, as any other in the English 
language. Then came the Life of Franklin, Weems’ Washing- 
ton and Riley's Narrative.” 


It is easy to understand that such a narrative would appeal 
to a boy on the frontier. The Narrative begins with the wreck- 
ing of the Brig Commerce in August 1815 on the western 
coast of Africa. The crew with all the officers was seized by 
a company of nomadic Moroccan Arabs, who stripped them 
of their clothing and carried them into the interior of the 
“Desert of Zahahrah.” From the same continent American and 
English ships were bringing black slaves to America. This re- 
versal of situation of black men, or dark skinned man enslaving 
white men, must have brought to the minds of many readers 
the ignominy of being a slave. 


Riley very vividly related how he and his companions were 
sold as slaves to Arab merchants. The book is filled with anti- 
slavery comments—white anti-slavery comments—and_ these 
lines were written, not from the political, but from the moral 
side of the question. Likely, young Lincoln was impressed 
with the paragraph which described the slave market: “They 
next found fault with my shins, which had been very sore 
and they examined every bone to see if all was right in its 
place, with the same circumspection that a jockey would use 
who was about buying a horse.” 


During Lincoln's residence in Indiana, at the age of 19, 
he made a trip to New Orleans where he saw the slave mar- 
kets. It is not known whether he read Riley’s Narrative be- 
fore or after his first New Orleans trip, but it is likely that 
the wrongs of Aryan slavery contrasted with the wrongs of 
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Negro slavery were brought vividly to his mind while reading 
the book. Riley's Narrative was written before slavery had 
reached its critical aspect in American politics. This Narra- 
tive undoubtedly convinced Lincoln of the unmistakable 
wrong of one man’s enslaving another. Riley wrote of ‘his 
own enslavement: “After some bartering about me, I was 
given to an old man whose features showed every sign of the 
deepest rooted malignity in his disposition. And this is my 
master? Thought I; Great God: defend me from his cruelty.” 
In time Riley and a few members of his crew were able to 
escape and reach civilization. Then Riley told his fantastic 
story which was without a doubt one of the greatest forces 
in developing Lincoln’s unfavorable reaction to the institution 
of slavery. 

Riley concluded the last few pages of his book with a 
discussion of the American slavery institution and the ill- 
effects of slavery: “Strange as it must appear to the philan- 
thropist, my proud-spirited and free countrymen still hold a 
million and a half, nearly, of the human species, in the most 
cruel bonds of slavery, many of whom are kept at hard labor 
and smarting under the savage lash of inhuman mercenary 
drivers, and in many instances enduring besides the miseries 
of hunger, thirst, imprisonment, cold, nakedness, and even 
torture.” Riley dedicated his life to win freedom for the 
slave: “I will exert all my remaining faculties in endeavors 
to redeem the enslaved and to shiver to pieces the rod of op- 
pression; and | trust I shall be aided in that holy work by 
every good and every pious, free, and high- minded citizen in 
the community, and by the friends of mankind throughout the 
civilized world.” 

Riley was one of the first abolitionists and his anti-slavery 
sentiments reached more than a million readers. But the im- 
portant thing is that Abraham Lincoln read this book. 

Some historians believe that Lincoln read the Life of 
Benjamin Franklin before he read Weems’ Life of Washing- 
ton. If this is a true assumption, it is fortunate because the 
former should be a prerequisite for the latter. The Life of 
Franklin provided Lincoln with an insight into colonial affairs 
and the wisdom of the “ancient oaks” who founded our gov- 
ernment. 
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Perhaps Lincoln was more impressed with the dramatic 
and brilliant career of George Washington. We have Lin- 
coln’s own statement of the impression Weems’ biography 
made upon him. On the occasion when he addressed the New 
Jersey Senate at Trenton, on February 21, 1861, he said: “May 
I be pardoned if, upon this occasion, I mention that away 
back in my childhood, the earliest days of my being able to 
read, I got hold of a small book, such a one as few of the 
younger members have ever seen, Weems Life of Washington. 
I remember all the accounts there given of the battle fields 
and struggles for the liberties of the country, and none fixed 
themselves upon my imagination so deeply as the struggle 
here at Trenton, New Jersey. The crossing of the river; the 
contest with the Hessians; the great hardships endured at 
that time, all fixed themselves on my memory more than any 
single revolutionary event; and you all know, for you have 
all been boys, how these early impressions last longer than 
any others. I recollect thinking then, boy even though I was, 
that there must have been something more than common that 
those men struggled for.” 


Lincoln is said to have virtually memorized Aesop's Fables. 
In fact, it is said that he could have rewritten the entire work 
without the loss of a single word. Lincoln was so familiar 
with the format of Aesop's Fables that he actually used fables, 
of his own making, for a utilitarian purpose. Aesop helped 
Lincoln clarify a thought to enforce an argument by the use 
of an apt illustration or story. Here is an example: When 
Secretary of War Cameron resigned, under pressure, from the 
cabinet there was a concerted effort made to get Lincoln to 
fire the remaining six members and form an entirely new cab- 
inet. Lincoln did not want to say he would or would not. So 
he told a story about the farmer troubled with seven skunks. 
The farmer killed one, but let the rest escape. “Why,” the 
farmer’s wife asked, “did you let the other six go?” To quote 
Lincoln, “The odoriferousness produced by killing the first one 
was so great that I didn’t think I could stand shooting any 
more. 


If Lincoln had not known Aesop, he would have resorted 
to arguments and found himself at odds with Congress and 
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the press. In reality, Lincoln met the issue but did not give 
his critics any tangible statement to work with. 


Other books which Lincoln read were Ramsay's Life of 
George Washington, Day's Introduction to Algebra, Indiana 
Revised Laws, Illinois Revised Laws, Life and Speeches of 
Henry Clay, Kirkham’s English Grammar, Blair’s Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Lowe’s The Columbian Class 
Book, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Horry and Weems The Life 
of Gen. Francis Marion, Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States, Murray's The English Reader, The Kentucky Preceptor, 
Daboll’s and Pike’s Arithmetick, and Webster’s The American 
Spelling Book. 


The life and speeches of Henry Clay greatly influenced 
Lincoln. In 1861 Lincoln wrote a Springfield, Illinois, citizen 
that “during my whole political life . . . I have loved and re- 
vered him (Clay) as a teacher and leader.” Several Lincoln 
biographers have stated that Lincoln read a biography of Clay 
written by George D. Prentice. Lincoln is also credited with 
having read The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay published 
in 1853 by J. L. Gihon of Philadelphia. Because of this early 
admiration, the speeches of Clay likely caused Lincoln to take 
definite steps toward party affiliation: Lincoln became a Whig, 
whereas if he had drifted politically he might have advocated 
Jacksonian Democracy. 


Perhaps we little realize how some great books nurtured and 
developed Lincoln for the great task before him, and molded 
in his fertile brain the enduring art form of his expression. 
Charles Eliot, a former president of Harvard, tried to evaluate 
Lincoln’s learning. He compared Lincoln and John Bright. 
He said, “They were the greatest orators of my day.” He 
pointed out that neither had very much formal training. He 
explained their greatness: “Both men were masters of three or 
four of the world’s greatest books—upon that basis they be- 
came great orators.” 

Where did Lincoln get such a foundation of learning? 
Puzzling as it may be, this ability, although partly inherent, 
may be traced to environment, people, experience, but most of 
all, to the study of great and significant books. 
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A Reading Improvement Program 
In Industry 


A paper presented to the National Reading Conference, 
Fort Worth, Texas, May 13, 1957. 


EARL D. WEED, JR. 


A. BACKGROUND ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
READING PROGRAM AT TEMCO: 


The Reading Improvement Course at Temco is one of a 
series of fifteen training courses offered to supervisory per- 
sonnel for their individual development. Among others in this 
series are Problem Solving, Letter and Report Writing, Effec- 
tive Communications. 

What I am pointing out is this: none of us at Temco has a 
full-time job in the area of reading development. Our reading 
— is merely a small part of our total training responsi- 

ility. We are not experts in reading improvement. 

In our company, much emphasis is placed on the economic 
need for any training program. The training must “ring the 
cash register.” Because of its continuation, we believe that 
our reading program does just that. 


1. Facts leading to beginning of program: 

The first indication of interest in a reading improvement 
program at Temco came from our Manager of Manufacturing 
Services. His job entails responsibility over people who do 
most of their work on paper. He requested the Training De- 
partment to investigate the possibilities and benefits of a read- 
ing improvement program for his supervisory personnel. As 
is our usual practice in beginning a new program, we began 
research in the field and asked other companies, schools, 
equipment manufacturers, etc., what approach they were 
using in their reading program, what equipment had proved 
most beneficial, and how the program should be offered to 
give us maximum benefits with least possible cost. 


A Reading Improvement Program in Industry: 
I am sure that some of you here have made similar surveys 
and obtained similar results: every equipment manufacturer 


Mr. Weed is a Training Specialist at the Temco Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Texas 
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could definitely prove that his equipment was superior to 
every other piece of equipment; no two institutions ran their 
program exactly the same; and each alleged his particular 
technique was the best. Having all these facts at hand, we 
then set about to determine how we would operate our pro- 
gram. There were several ways of approaching the problem: 


(1) We could send our supervisory personnel to a nearby 
institution for the training with the company paying the 
bill. 

(2) We could purchase equipment and through contract hire 
an authority in the field to present materials in our plant 
to the group concerned. 

(3) We could send one of our Training Specialists to attend 
a reading improvement course at a nearby institution of 
higher learning and then come back to develop our pro- 
gram. 


We chose the third method as most economical. 


2. Outline of first Programs: 

The first four programs, begun in January, 1955, were pre- 
sented in sixteen 14-hour sessions held on the employee’s own 
time, twice weekly for a period of eight weeks. A Temco 
Training Specialist taught the course. Equipment and aids 
used in these first four programs were: (1), Harvard Reading 
Films; (2), Keystone tachistoscope with various Keystone 
slides; (3), Barnett series of reading slides; (4), SRA Better 
Reading Book Series. The group attending these programs 
benefited quite a bit, and so did we. We learned a lot about 
reading aids and techniques. 

Soon after we had completed our fourth program, we saw 
a demonstration of the Educational Development Laboratories 
program and equipment. Through Bauer Audio-Video in 
Dallas, we bought it. We made a few changes in the EDL 
program to suit our own needs, and have since run three pro- 
grams using this equipment. We are well pleased with it. 


B. FACTS ON OUR PRESENT READING IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM: 


1. Director and instructor: 
The director of our program is Mr. D. H. Estes. Train- 
ing Specialists are used as instructors. 
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2. Objectives of the Reading Course: 
a. To increase reading speed and comprehension. 
b. To stimulate improvement in vocabulary and 
spelling. 
c. To stimulate self-development and enlightenment 


in related skills and fields by encouraging broader 
reading. 


3. How Reading Classes are formed at Temco: 

We select enrollees primarily on a “first come, first 
served” basis, although we do give preference to supervisors 
and non-supervisors whose jobs require a lot of reading. 
Several weeks before a course is to begin, we send out a 
general anouncement describing the course and asking 
those interested to send in request cards for enrollment. We 
fill our classes with those who send in cards first and those 
who have the greatest need for the course. 


4. Plan of the reading course and equipment and mate- 
rials used: 

The first two courses conducted using the EDL equip- 
ment were 30 one-hour sessions, held on the employee's 
own time, twice weekly for a period of fifteen weeks time. 
We have since reduced the overall time to twenty-four 
hours. 


The course follows this plan: 
First Hour: 
a. Purpose of course is explained. 
b. What others are doing to improve reading is discussed. 
c. Course manual is distributed. Individuals fill our “Visual 
Survey” and “Reading Habits Survey”, both adapted from 
the EDL program. The “Visual Survey” is designed to help 
determine whether the trainee has any handicaps in vision 
that might influence progress in learning. The “Reading 
Habits Survey” is designed to make the trainee aware of 
his own reading habits. 
d. Reading test is administered. This test was adapted 
from the Van Wagenen and Dvorak “Rate of Comprehen- 
sion Test of Silent Reading Ability”, published by Educa- 
tional Test Bureau. We use the test to measure reading 
speed and comprehension. 
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e. Vocabulary test is administered. This test is patterned 
from a test in Lewis HOW TO READ BETTER AND 
FASTER. The student buys this book at cost ($2.00). 


f. Process of reading is discussed: (1) Perception; (2) 
Fixation; (3) Regression. 


g. Common faults of a slow reader are discussed. 


Second Hour: 
a. Tachistoscopic Training (Timex) 


We use the Timex with two purposes in mind: (1) To 
develop speed and accuracy in perception; (2) To develop 
vocabulary. 


In developing speed and accuracy in perception, we use 
the tachistoscope at flash speeds of 1/150 of a second. We 
use most of the Timex strips such as Numbers, Sym- 
bol Elements, Numbers Spaced, Number Discrimination, 
Numbers and Letters, etc. 


In developing vocabulary we use the tachistoscope at 
speeds of 14 of a second. Again, we use the film strips de- 
veloped by EDL. At each session twenty words are flashed 
on the screen one at a time and the trainees are asked to 
match these words with a list of synonyms in their course 
manuals. 


b. Controlled Reader Training 

The purpose of controlled reading training is primarily 
to develop economy of fixations, effective left-to-right con- 
trol, fewer regressions, broader span of recognition. 
We start the group at a speed setting slightly higher 
than their average tested reading speed. After reading the 
article, the trainees answer questions about the story and 
record their reading speed and reading index (percent 
comprehension x speed) on a chart in the manual. 
This chart or graph is kept by each trainee so that he can 
see his progress. 


After the group has reached approximately 400 wpm, 
we switch from the moving slot to the open slot on the Con- 
trolled Reader. 

c. Applied Reading (Transfer Reading) 

The purpose of applied reading training is to develop 
efficiency in reading skills used in everyday situations. 

We use the applied reading selections developed by EDL. 
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The trainees read one selection at each session, timing 
themselves. After reading the article, the trainees answer 
questions about the story, then enter their reading time 
and index on a chart in their manual, similar to the con- 
trolled reader chart. 


Beginning with the third session, the class is divided 
into two groups, based on reading speed as measured by the 
reading test. At each session the whole group gets the 
vocabulary drill and perception drill on the Timex. Then 
the slower group starts on the Controlled Reader while the 
faster group reads an article from the applied reading 
selections. After completing these, the groups switch; the 
slow group, on applied reading, and the fast group on 
the Controlled Reader. 


Once the group is in the swing of things—keeping rec- 
ords, etc.,—it is possible to run a session in 45 minutes. In 
each session, however, we usually spend approximately 
fifteen minutes discussing individual reading problems, 
chapters from the book HOW TO READ BETTER AND 
FASTER, or results of studies done by other companies. 


At the next to last session, the group is again given the 
reading and vocabulary tests. 


The results of these tests and the course in general are 
explained to the group at the last session. 


5. Interest of Participants - 


We have received very good comments from those who 
have attended our reading course. Here are some of them: 


a. “This is the best training course I have attended at 
Temco.” 


b. “I am reading much faster and learned how to cure 


some bad reading habits.” 


c. “The mechanical equipment and the thoroughness of 
the material impressed me most.” 

Of the comments concerning things the trainees didn’t 
like about the course, most frequent was: “The course is 
too long.” 

To summarize, the interest of the participants is high 
and we are studying the possibility of reducing the length 
of the course. 
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6. Results of the Temco Reading Course 


1 2 3 4 5 
Before After %Change Six Months % Change 
Training Training Column 1 After Trg. Col. 4 
(N-17) (N-17) — vs. Col. 2 (N-7) vs. Col. 1 


Rate (WPM) 297 384 69 325 37 
Comprehension (%) 79 68 -14 82 14 


Column 1—Reading speed and comprehension based on 
results of first applied reading selection read by trainees. 

Column 2—Reading speed and comprehension based on 
results (mean score) of last three applied reading selec- 
tions read by trainees. 

Column 4—Reading speed and comprehension based on 


results (mean score) of three selections from SRA 
BETTER READING BOOK NO. 2. 


C. PLANS FOR FUTURE: 


1. We hope to devise a better method of measuring in- 
crease in reading speed and comprehension. 


2. We plan to study the possibility of shortening the 
course. 


3. We are planning a long range study in which we will 
attempt to isolate psychological factors that contribute 
to reading speed and comprehension. 


Since preparation of this report, Mr. Weed notes, certain minor changes 
have been made in the program: 1, the course has been shortened to 20 hours; 
2, E D L materials are now used for preliminary and final testing; 3, the 
relationship of reading speed to “mental alertness,” as defined in the Wonderlic 
test, is being studied. 


Helping Secondary School Teachers Gain 
Competence in Teaching Reading 
DAVID L. SHEPHERD 


The classroom teacher is the key person in the teaching 
of reading at the secondary level. Through each content area 
the teacher occupies the focal point. Remedial programs that 
operate apart from the work in the other classrooms do little 
more than a “patch-up job.” Indeed, if there is no coordina- 
tion between the work in the classroom for the content areas 
and the remedial program, it is entirely conceivable that the 
philosophies and methods of the two programs can be diamet- 
rically opposed. Further, the requirements of a retarded 
reader for his improvement in reading point up the need for 
a concerted effort of all of his teachers to use similar prac- 
tices. The remedial class will help the pupil in his specific 
areas of weakness while the instruction in his other classes 
must reinforce the skills which were begun in the remedial 
class for overcoming the pupil’s areas of weakness. Effective 
reading instruction for the retarded reader puts the spotlight 
on all of his teachers in the secondary school. 

Teachers in the high schools say in unison that they are 
accepting the responsibility but are not sure of ways in which 
they can carry out such responsibilities. “Tell us how” is 
often the refrain. “What do we do?” “What materials are 
' available?” These are questions that are always posed by a 
high school faculty group. One such group asked questions 
like these: “What are the methods for teaching techniques of 
word perception?” “What are effective ways for teaching 
word meaning?” “How do you fuse the teaching of reading 
with the teaching of content?” “How can you teach the skills 
of critical reading?” “How can a pupil's reading strengths 
and weaknesses be diagnosed?” “How can the teaching of a 
subject be differentiated to meet the requirements of the 
superior reader in the classroom as well as the most retarded 
reader?” As we can see, the teachers are desirous of getting 


Dr. Shepherd is Director of the Reading Center of the Charlotte, 
North Carolina, City Schools. 
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on with the teaching of reading. They want practical sugges- 
tions. 


The problem facing many school systems centers upon 
ways of helping the teachers gain greater competence in the 
teaching of reading. With the increased emphasis upon read- 
ing improvement and its resultant extension into the high 
schools, administrators ponder possible plans for giving their 
staffs greater assurance and skill in this area. Also, the lack 
of training which high school teachers have in the teaching 
of reading makes programs of in-service training necessary. 


Persons charged with in-service educational programs 
usually find certain considerations necessary for the success 
of the program. The in-service program must be two-fold in 
its goals. One goal is long range in scope and involves the 
principles and theories inherent to effective teaching of read- 
ing. The other is short range. It involves specific practical 
suggestions which teachers can use immediately in the class- 
room. Other considerations are important also. Degrees of 
teacher interest, time available for meetings and study, re- 
sources at hand for reference, emphasis given to the program, 
personnel available for leadership, and opportunities for 
teacher participation determine to a large degree the perti- 
nence and success of a program of in-service training. There- 
fore, there is no one plan to be followed. Each in-service 
education program must be tailored to the school ‘system 
where it is undertaken. 


The functions of the Reading Center in Charlotte, N. C., 
include the in-service education of teachers. Its program is 
two-fold: Preventive—through demonstration work with the 
teachers, and Corrective—in which attempts are made to co- 
ordinate the work of the classroom teacher with the reading 
specialist. Through the preventive approach, clearly one half 
of the work of the Reading Center is with teachers and is 
solely to increase their effectiveness in the teaching of read- 
ing. Teachers from grade one through grade twelve are in- 
cluded. In the remedial aspect of its program, the Reading 
Center personnel work with classroom teachers only in the 
attempt to coordinate the remedial with the regular.classroom 
instruction. 
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Aspects of the Charlotte In-Service Program. 
Demonstrations— 

A consultant from the Reading Center visits each junior 
and senior high school to work with teachers in fusing the 
teaching of reading with the teaching of content. One con- 
tent area at a time is given service in order not to spread the 
efforts of the consultant too thin. Social Studies was chosen 
first. 

Before work by the consultant in the schools, a meeting 
is held with all of the principals involved. The program is 
explained and steps of procedure outlined. In this introduc- 
tory meeting, questions and discussion are encouraged from 
the principals. Their support is solicited—the principal is in a 
key position to determine the degree of participation for his 
school. 

The program, as it develops in each school, varies slightly. 
The basic steps remain the same and usually follow this 
pattern: 

1. The consultant visits the principal to set up a specific 
schedule of demonstrations. Usually the consultant 
demonstrates in two to three classes each day. The 
principal helps the consultant in scheduling to pro- 
vide teachers who can get the greatest profit from the 
demonstration. He also helps the consultant schedule 
the time of the demonstrations in order to enable other 
teachers, whose classes are not being used, to observe. 

2. Usually the principal provides for a school staff meet- 
ing in which both he and the consultant may outline 
the program and obtain suggestions from the teachers. 
At this time the consultant describes in detail the 
philosophy underlying the teaching of reading in the 
content areas and in discussion with the teachers 
evolves the general type of demonstrations desired. 

3. The consultant demonstrates in the classroom, usually 
for three to four consecutive days. The demonstrations 
show techniques for determining the students’ reading 
strengths and weaknesses in using their textbook, and 
techniques for helping the pupils prepare to read an 
assignment. The subsequent demonstrations which fol- 
low the diagnosis or investigation of the pupils’ pro- 
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ficiency often bear upon those skills in which the pu- 
pils show definite weakness. 

4. A conference with the teacher(s) is held after each 
demonstration. The purpose of the conference is two- 
fold. First, the teacher is able to ask questions about 
what she saw and determine reasons for the techniques 
used. Secondly, in the conference, the consultant has the 
opportunity to evaluate and analyze the demonstration 
with the teachers and emphasize the points of philos- 
ophy and techniques which seem to be pertinent. Here 
also, the question of materials and problems of specific 
pupils can be discussed. 

5. The consultant goes to each school two to three times 
each year for further demonstration, and for obser- 
vation. The program is sustained through repeated aid 
by the Reading Center, and teacher involvement, un- 
der guidance. 

Coordination of Classroom Teaching with Remedial Teaching. 

The remedial teachers from the Reading Center confer 
with the classroom teachers at regular intervals in order to 
coordinate the remedial with the classroom teaching. The point 
of view underlying these conferences is that both the regular 
classroom teaching and the remedial teaching must be co- 
ordinated in order to help the retarded reader with his prob- 
lem. Through the conferences the teachers are able to arrive 
at a common philosophy about the retardation, know what 
their colleagues are doing, share information bearing upon the 
problem, and plan joint procedures attacking the retardation. 
From the standpoint of the Reading Center, these conferences 
help the child and give the classroom teacher opportunity to 
understand the problems of retardation and the means of 
attacking it. 

Workshops. 

A series of workshops on reading in the secondary schools 
is being conducted. Here the teachers are able through their 
own discussion and study to do two things. First, they are 
able to delve into the philosophy and theory of current prac- 
tices in the teaching of reading. Secondly, the teachers are 
able to work on specific materials which will be of value to 
them in the classroom. 
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The Reading Center staff planned the workshops and is 
responsible for conducting them. The enrollment is limited to 
thirty teachers so that the group is small enough for effective 
group work. The workshops are held in the evening from 7 
until 9 p.m. These hours were selected as more desirable than 
immediately at the end of the school day because the teachers 
have a chance to relax and renew their energies before com- 
ing to the workshop. The workshop is held for six evenings, 
one per week for six consecutive weeks. A professional li- 
brary of materials about the teaching of reading is available— 
about 60 professional books. The teachers decided that they 
wished the sessions to be organized in the following manner: 
About 45 minutes for the presentation of material by the 
Reading Center staff, about one hour for group work, and 
about 15 minutes for previewing films. 

An evaluation of the workshops indicates their effective- 
ness in the tremendous amount of effort and interest expended 
by the teachers. Teachers are urged to participate but not 
compelled to do so. It seems that working with teachers who 
are most interested and keeping the number enrolled small 
enough for effective work is creating a backlog of desire for 
more workshops by teachers who have as yet not had the 
opportunity to participate. 

Thus the Charlotte program uses three principal techniques 
in its in-service education: (1) Demonstration, (2) Coordina- 
tion of the work of the regular classroom teacher and the re- 
medial teacher. (3) Workshops. All have been found to be 
effective. Teachers can actively participate and get theo- 
retical understanding as well as practical aid—signposts, it 
seems, to effective in-service training. 
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Study Skills Need Improving, Too 


ESTHER J. McCONIHE 


For several years the Reading Improvement Service of 
Western Reserve University has been operating summer train- 
ing courses called “Preparation for College” for high school 
seniors and recent graduates. As the title implies, these courses 
are designed to improve the work skills of high school students 
who are looking toward college. The purpose of this article 
is 1) to give reasons why such courses are necessary, 2) to 
describe what is done in them, and 3) to examine the results 
for implications of concern to educators at the secondary level 
of operation. | 


The Raison D’Etre of “Preparation for College” Courses 


Experience seems to indicate that many high school stu- 
dents rank high scholastically yet lack certain basic skills for 
success at the college level. In the first place, they seem not 
to have the study techniques necessary for college work. Fre- 
quently, their idea of note-taking is setting down on pages of 
paper the exact words of the text read or the exact words of 
the lecturer. Nor do they know how to integrate the ideas they 
gain from various sources, such as class lectures, text books, 
outside reading, and so on. Likewise the effective approach to 
preparing an assignment, to writing a term paper, to organiz- 
ing systematic review of a subject is frequently among the 
study skills which some students need to cultivate. 


Second, the ability to use reading effectively for deriving 
the necessary meaning is frequently beyond the scope of some 
students. “I want to read faster so I can cover those long 
assignments I'll get next year when I go to college.” This 
rather superficial statement of the problem is indicative of the 
felt need of these boys and girls. It suggests rightly that effec- 
tiveness includes a certain free-flowing approach to the printed 
page that is essential to effective reading. It suggests also that 
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flexible reading as the good reader must use it is unknown to 
them. “They do not read, they ‘study . . . with mumbling 
lips, head averted, finger on the place being memorized;” Bar- 
zun describes these students well in Teacher In America. 


Description of the Training 


Let us start then with the student's request to improve his 
speed. “One essential”, we say to the earnest enrollees—and 
these young people are in dead earnest, make no mistake about 
that!—“is that you move quickly from idea to idea, integrating 
and organizing the author's thoughts as you read.” Now since 
this is the epitome of good study-type reading, it presupposes 
many basic skills. To supply these where they do not exist, or 
to improve them when they are weak, is the content of the 
course. 


Vocabulary, for example. “Thought flows free” only 
through the medium of words, words accurately and precisely 
understood. Unless the student has these words in his ‘think- 
ing vocabulary”, that is, unless he incorporates the concepts 
they convey into the body of his knowledge, he cannot hope 
to “move quickly from idea to idea”. So we work with vocabu- 
lary. Affixes, roots, word families, word usage, all of these 
come in for their share of training. “Word analysis”, we call it. 

Comprehension, for another example. Where does meaning 
lie? How do you extract it? To their great surprise many stu- 
dents find that their knowledge of grammar, of sentence and 
paragraph structure is an invaluable aid in deriving meaning. 
For some of them it is the first time they have ever related this 
invaluable knowledge to such a practical business as finding 
out what a paragraph means. These skills come in for their 
share of study and attention along with word analysis. 

But comprehending a complex chapter in Psychology 101 
is more than knowing the word meanings and understanding 
the plan of thought of the author. This is the time for study 
habits instruction. First, how to attack an assignment. The 
survey, the questions to be answered, the actual reading, the 
reciting to oneself, the checking—many students have never 
thought of approaching an assignment in this systematic 
fashion. This is not what they meant when they posed the 
original question, “How do I read faster to cover those long 
assignments?’, but they soon realize that this method is part 
of the answer to that question. 
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Another part is improving note-taking skills. To take good 
notes, one must attend completely. One must have some back- 
ground of understanding. One must weigh and consider just as 
one does in reading. So it becomes a matter, again, of learn- 
ing to use good communication skills. It becomes a matter of 
changing the point of view. Note-making, not note-taking. The 
emphasis has to be on the thinking process, not on the copying 
of words. Notes are aids to memory, not exercises in hand- 
writing. These students often take notes that are too copious 
in the mistaken notion that “the more you have in your notes, 
the more you have in your head”. They must learn why this is 
wasteful and how to make their notes serve the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

Very quickly, too, they come to realize that behind all this 
lies the basic ability to organize one’s time so that these ap- 
proaches can be used. And so we discuss time-planning as part 
of good study and college success. Nothing is more salubrious 
than to set down how you spent the last two weeks and find 
that instead of studying “all the time”, you actually spent less 
than eighteen per cent of your time in study, and, as some 
honest students have repor ted, “Even that was not good, one- 
hundred-per-cent-attention study’! It sometimes happens that 
in a class there will be some college students who have found 
out how important this matter of time- -planning is. When that 
happens, the instructor sits back and the class takes over—to 
the mutual benefit of instructor and students. The instructor 
finds out what the college student thinks, the college students 
increase their own understanding by exposing their past mis- 
takes, and the high school students get the answers to many 
questions about college which they've wanted to ask. 

This brings us to the final point of emphasis of these 
courses—learning. All of this is learning to learn; a “learning 
et’, the psychologist calls it. Basic to word analysis, to com- 
prehending main ideas and important details, to drawing in- 
ferences, to studying effectively is learning that the primary 
responsibility for learning lies with the learner himself. This 
is so basic as to seem obvious. However, it is, to many of our 
young readers, a brand-new idea. And so we find that we 
need to break down a certain passivity, a “here-I-am-teach- 
me” attitude, which has no place in a successful learning situa- 
tion. Without this learning set any new learning is purely 
incidental, hence something less than purposeful. In a read- 
ing training course progress is minimal unless this attitude 
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of responsibility to learn is developed. This is sometimes so 
obvious as to be amusing. One high school senior, who entered 
a class after having had outside tutoring without much im- 
provement and who was making very little improvement in 
the class, looked at me in surprised agreement when I said, 
“You really don’t want to read better, do you?” She actually 
didn’t, but she had never before dared to face it. When she 
did face it, she herself began to get at the root of the matter, 
which, in her case, turned out to be something entirely dif- 
ferent from how to read faster. 


To summarize, these “Preparation-For-College” courses 
offer training in integrating and developing the reading and 
study skills essential to covering college study-type reading 
effectively. These skills include: time-planning, how to attack 
an assignment, note-taking, developing a positive “learning 
set”, vocabulary development, effective comprehension skills 
and flexibility in speed of reading. On the whole, these are 
much the same skills that would be necessary in a high school 
college preparatory course. 


The Results 


There are two means of measuring the results of these 
courses: 1) by standardized tests and 2) by subjective report. 
The first of these is useful in measuring reading skills. In our 
courses we have used the Cooperative English C2 Reading 
Test to measure vocabulary, speed, and comprehension. Re- 
sults are positive and statistically significant. For the groups 
who were tested and trained in the summer session of 1956, 
for example, the average percentile scores on all three of these 
measures were significantly greater on the retest than on the 
initial. (See Table I). This gain is also measured by a gain 
in words-per-minute rate as measured by a speed test. In the 
rate check it is not unusual for the better students to double 
their rate without loss of comprehension. 

The second measure of results, subjective report, is used 
to determine attitudes regarding study habits. In this area it 
is very difficult to find any standardized testing procedures 
for measuring progress. Discussion and lecture with drill where 
applicable—outlining and note-taking, for example—are the 
methods used for training. Self-appraisal, though unreliable 
statistically, and attitude questions are the only available 
means, on short range, for measurement. These indicate that 
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students in these courses have been stimulated to appraise 
themselves as they are and to compare their study habits with 
those that are considered effective. Over the long range, im- 
proved grades, greater ease in covering course material, and 
teachers reports are indications of success in training. By the 
very nature of our organization this kind of appraisal is denied 
us. In a regular high school framework such measurement 
would be feasible and advisable. 


Implications For High School Administrators 


These, then, are the points of emphasis in the “Preparation 
For College” courses with the attendant favorable results. 
What has this to do with high school educators? Here are a 
few observations to be made from these facts as they have 
been presented in this article. 


First, there is a genuine desire for improvement of study 
skills and reading among high school students preparing for 
college. The vigor and sincerity with which our students 


attack the problem is indicative of this. 


Second, a capacity and need for developing more mature 
study and reading is indicated by the significantly better 
scores most students make at the close of training. The impli- 
cation here is that high school students preparing for college 
should develop high level study and reading skills com- 
mensurate with the demands that will be made of them by 
their college courses. To enter college with poor skills is like 
entering a golf tournament or a swimming meet with poor 
form. And it is unfair to the able student to expect top per- 
formance unless he has been given coaching in “form”. 


I believe our experience indicates that if the high school 
is to train its students in the use of the basic skills they will 
need when they leave school, it must train some of these stu- 
dents in the skills I have just outlined. Certainly that portion 
of its students who are going on to college should be trained 
in the use of reading and study skills appropriate to college 
success. Students going into business from high school benefit 
by typing, shorthand, and other business courses. Students 
going into factories and industry are helped if they have shop 
experience. The study and reading skills I have touched on 
are the tools of the college student, and he doesn’t always 
learn to use them by a process of osmosis in contact with text- 
books. He frequently needs to be taught. If the influx of stu- 
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dents to college in the coming years is anything like as great 
as is predicted, the race will be only to the best readers, the 
students best trained in the use of the tools they are expected 
to be able to handle expertly. This is over and above subject 
matter information and it may often, as competition for college 
entrance increases, make the difference between success and 
failure in college work. 








TABLE I 
Name of Test Initial Score Final Score Gain t Value 
Coop. Eng. C2, Reading 
Vocabulary 20.46 30.26 9.80° 15.49 
Speed 20.51 26.24 5.73" 5.62 
Comprehension 15.80 18.80 3.00° 5.89 
Total 56.62 75.36 18.74° 18.47 


*Significant at better than 1% level of confidence as measured by 
McNemar’s formula for the standard error of the difference between 
correlated means. 
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JAMES A. BYRNE, ARTHUR S. McDONALD, 
GEORGE A. SPACHE 


Numerous writers have pointed out that research furnishes 
ample evidence of the need for improvement of reading in- 
struction in the secondary school. The demands of modern 
life require better readers: an age of sputniks, missiles, rockets, 
and a host of other new, complex and vital developments 
places ever increasing demands on the student. 


Many school administrators regard reading retardation as 
the greatest block to successful instruction that exists in the 
secondary school. Students lacking basic reading skills are 
unable to progress at a rate justified by their potential in 
subjects which require reading ability. Furthermore, there 
are some special reading skills or habits required at the sec- 
ondary school level which must be emphasized or taught as 
they are needed. In addition, many gifted pupils need guid- 
ance in their reading; some need to develop more efficient 
habits of reading. 


Strang and others have pointed out that learning to read 
is a continuons process which should extend from kinder- 
garten to maturity. Very often, systematic, developmental in- 
struction stops short somewhere in between these terminal 
points. This is unfortunate in an age when individual talent 
needs every aid to develop to its fullest potential. 


Poor reading at the secondary school level can be im- 
proved. Numerous studies have shown that most pupils who 
are mildly retarded (up to two grades) can make significant 
improvement in reading achievement under group corrective 
instruction carried on under the appropriate conditions. In 


Dr. Byrne is Associate Director of Adult Education and Dr. McDon- 
ald is Director of Reading Services at Marquette University; Dr. 
Spache is Head of the Reading Laboratory and Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 
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this connection, it should be pointed out that Gray, Bond, and 
others urged, more than 20 years ago, that “developmental 
reading” programs should be introduced in the junior and 
senior high schools to enable all pupils to achieve their maxi- 
mum reading capacity as part of the regular work of the 
schools. Jewett defines a developmental reading program as 
“a sequential program of instruction which (1) reinforces and 
extends those desirable reading skills and appreciations ac- 
quired in previous years and (2) develops new skills and 
appreciations as they are needed to comprehend and enjoy 
advanced and complex forms of written communication.” 


It is also true that nearly all secondary school pupils need 
developmental reading instruction in the different fields of 
study. They must learn—either incidentally or systematically 
_the particular kinds of reading called for in literature, social 
studies, science, and mathbemetion as well as the development 
of over-all reading ability. The psychology of learning sup- 
ports the decided advantage of systematic instruction over in- 
cidental ways of learning. Traxler observes that, undoubtedly, 
the best way of improving reading ability in a particular field 
is to obtain the cooperation of classroom instructors in teach- 
ing the vocabulary, reading, and study skills peculiar to that 
field. Accordingly, he calls for a study of “ways in which 
these media [especially TV] which often seem to compete 
with reading development may be turned into assets that 
will promote greater interest in, and attention to, reading.” 


The authors of this paper believe that television may be 
used to bring a series of programs concerning improvement of 
reading to classroom teachers in the secondary schools. Such 
a series of programs could create the realization on the part 
of these teachers—now often lacking—that (in the words of 
Freudenreich ) “no other single program which the staff might 
plan would have as far-reaching an effect on improvement of 
the total teaching-learning situation in the school.”* 


Many high school teachers who would like to aid their 
students in improving and further developing their reading 
skills lack knowledge of how this can be done. A majority of 
high school teachers have never had formal instruction them- 
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selves in the area of reading. Many science, social studies, and 
mathematics teachers would like to aid their students in de- 
veloping the skills requisite to success in those courses. 


Television offers the means by which a comprehensive 
program of reading instruction may be brought to secondary 
school teachers. This program could be telecast at a time 
which was convenient for the teachers. As well as being 
readily accessible, it could bring them reading instruction from 
outstanding authorities in the field. 


A series of television programs—perhaps 30 minutes each 
.in length—should be offered to secondary school teachers. 
The series could be built around the concepts and principles 
of effective reading which underlie or contribute to maturity 
in reading. Ways and methods of developing needed skills 
should be presented. Opportunities for the teachers to apply 
the principles and concepts in their own classrooms should be 
provided. Techniques which the teachers can use to develop 
better reading in their students should be discussed and illus- 
trated. This series could include treatment of the ways by 
which television itself can be used in teaching to bring about 
more mature reading. 


The desire of teachers for help of this kind was illustrated 
by the response to the offering of a television series entitled 
“The Art of Good Reading” sponsored by Marquette Univer- 
sity and Station WXIX in Milwaukee. Although this series was 
not intended specifically for teachers and did not cover many 
of the areas discussed in this paper, it attracted many teachers 
as steady viewers. Many of these wrote that a program aimed 
at the problems of the secondary school teacher in teaching 
reading would be very much appreciated. 


Dale has pointed out that TV is an intimate and personal 
medium with the potentiality of conveying ideas and informa- 
tion with great impact.’ Because of its ability to show a scene 
from many points of view, it can take the viewer closer to an 
event than he would be if he were on the scene. This medium 
should be used to convey the ideas, techniques, and methods 
now available in the great centers of learning to as many 
secondary school teachers as will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. A series of programs providing the best which our 
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reading specialists have to offer should raise the level of teach- 
ing reading appreciably in the secondary schools. 
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Reviews 


MATURITY IN READING, by William S. Gray and Bernice 
Rogers. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. 273 pp. 
In the following words Gray and Rogers introduce a most useful 
and vital contribution to our knowledge of adult reading: “This 
monograph is concerned with the characteristics of mature, compe- 
tent readers. It seeks in various ways to identify the nature of the 
interests, attitudes, and skills that enable young people and adults 
to meet effectively the reading demands of their current lives. 
Equally important are the characteristics qualifying them to take 
full advantage of the many opportunities now available to make 
life richer and more satisfying through reading” (p. 10). The debt 
students in the field of reading already owe to Professor Gray is 
immeasurably increased by publication of this work. 

It is an astounding shortcoming of research in reading that so 
little is known about the characteristics of reading maturity which 
term the authors say is “chosen because it connotes, better than 
any other term considered, a broad range of reading interests and 
behavior and a high level of competence in reading” (p. 47). 
would seem that a thorough knowledge of the nature of mature 
reading should be the primary guide used in planning the teaching 
of reading not only at the secondary and college levels but at the 
elementary school level as well. 

The very thorough and analytical review of previous research 
on such questions as “who reads?”; “how much time is devoted to 
reading?”; “what is read?”; “why do people read?”; “what is the 
effect of availability of reading material?”: : and “what is the effect 
of social structure on reading patterns?” discloses the dearth of 
recent research interest in such topics. 

This fact adds to the importance of the present study which 
gives as its purposes: (1) to collect data from a variety of sources 
in an effort to secure more insight into the characteristics of ma- 
ture readers; (2) to attempt to identify a series of levels in maturity 
of reading and to arrange these levels into a “scale of maturity in 
reading;” (3) through the use of this scale to appraise reading be- 
havior of individuals and groups. 

The case-study method was employed both in developing the 
scale and in applying the scale to individual reading patterns. 
Three groups of individuals were studied. A preliminary study was 
made of the reading characteristics of 21 adults “representing a 
wide variety of educational and occupational backgrounds, as well 
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as a wide range of socio-economic status.” Thirty-eight employees 
of a large department store referred to as the “Trader City Group” 
formed the second group, while 21 selected cases were the subjects 
in the third group. 

In all three groups was found much less maturity in reading 
than expected. As the study progressed interview techniques were 
refined and improved. On the basis of these case studies, it became 
possible to develop a scale for the determination of grades of ma- 
turity in reading. 


The heart of the book is in Chapter V where the construction 
of the scale is described in a detailed and interesting fashion. The 
development of 16 subscales, each with “five verbally described 
levels of maturity” is based on three broad areas: (1) interest in 
and purposes for reading; (2) kind of material read; and (3) level 
of reading competence. 

In developing sub-scales dealing with interest and purposes, the 
elements considered were: enthusiasm for reading as a voluntary 
activity; the amount of time spent in voluntary reading; breadth of 
interest in reading (22 interest areas are listed on page 85); depth 
of interest (separate scales for informational reading, for literature, 
and for the arts are given on pp. 88-89); the purposes for reading 
(there is a fine analysis of purposes on pp. 92-93) with emphasis 
on the criterion of a variety of purposes; the degree to which these 
purposes lead to growth of the individual; and the awareness by 
the reader of the many purposes that reading can serve. 


The sub-scales on materials read were developed with the aid 
of Library School personnel. The intellectual challenge offered by 
reading material is scaled (pp. 100 ff.) for both fiction and non- 
fiction from the standpoint of complexity of treatment as well as 
from that of the degree of richness of the ideas expressed. Diffi- 
culty of the material read was determined by the use of the Flesch 
formula for readability. 


Reading competence was judged on the reader's grasp of mean- 
ing as determined by his: (1) grasp of literal or sense meaning; 
(2) capacity to enrich his grasp of the literal meaning through the 
recognition of meanings implied but not directly stated; (3) ca- 
pacity to clarify or enrich his grasp of the literal and implied mean- 
ing through the recall of appropriate related experience; (4) 
capacity to enrich his grasp of meaning through the use of the lit- 
eral, implied, and related meanings in reaching conclusions and 
making generalizations not stated by the author. The reader's 
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evaluative reaction and his application of material read were also 
considered. 


It must be obvious from the very brief summary here given that 
an enormous amount of work and thought went into the develop- 
ment of the maturity scale. Its value as a starting point for further 
investigations into reading maturity could hardly be overestimated. 


The remainder of the book consists largely of individual case 
descriptions and a very frank and perceptive discussion of the limi- 
tations of the scale as here developed. It may be true, as the 
authors point out, that the scale calls for subjective judgments, that 
there is no definite evidence of its reliability or validity, that the 
various sub-scales are not all comparable, and that it is perhaps too 
time-consuming to be practical, but there can be no doubt of its 
value in opening up interest in an area in the reading field which 
has been sadly neglected and ‘the further study of which is ur- 
gently needed. 


It is surprising to find in such a carefully performed study such 
naive statistical concepts as appear on pages 82, 95, and 123, where 
it seems to be assumed that a larger number of cases would neces- 
sarily produce a normal distribution. This, of course, simply is 
not so. 

It is quite true that deficiencies in adult reading abilities and 
maturity do not indicate that “reading is less well taught than in 
the past,” but the thought that perhaps reading is not taught well 
enough seems to escape the authors, who appear to regard this 
study as pointing the way only to adult reading instruction rather 
than to a re-examination of the methods used in the teaching of 
reading in pre-adult years. 

Over and over again, the case studies of the maturer readers 
show that an availability of a wide variety of reading matter in 
early youth was a large factor. The fact that this wide variety of 
material was made attractive to them also appears to have been 
important. The implications for modern reading programs at all 
levels seem crystal clear. 

Little is said about speed of reading. Probably this is because 
fast reading has so often been disproportionately emphasized. It 
does seem, however, that the amount of daily reading rathér than 
the number of hours spent in voluntary reading might be a better 
indication of maturity in reading. As a matter of fact, this may 
very well account for the fact that the number of hours spent daily 
was found to have a minimum relationship to the other measures of 
reading maturity. 


REVIEWS 


It seems appropriate to end this review with the authors’ de- 
scription of the mature reader: 

“Briefly summarized, the mature reader may be said to possess 
(1) the reading behaviors that approximate, or are the same as 
Level 5 maturity on the reading maturity scales; they assume vari- 
ous forms, however, and occur in varying combinations in harmony 
with the unique characteristics of the individual and the conditions 
that predispose him to reading; (2) a focus, or radix, of interest 
to which much of his reading relates and which serves as an inner 
drive or motivating force; (3) awareness of himself as a responsible 
group member and of a social role which is characterized by 
opinion leadership and constructive social participation; whereas 
most mature readers exhibit this characteristic, some read widely 
and with great penetration for purely personal reasons; (4) an ever 
expanding spiral of reading interests, leading to broader and deeper 
reading activities and to continual growth both in and through 
reading; (5) a high level of competence in reading, which enables 
him to proceed with reasonable ease and understanding in grasping 
and interpreting meanings, in reacting rationally to the ideas appre- 
hended, and in applying his ideas with sound judgment and dis- 
crimination” (pp. 236-237). 

This statement should, of course, be read in the light of the 
authors’ emphasis on the fact that “each adult reader is distinctive 
in the sense that he represents a combination of reading interests, 
attitudes, and skills that is rarely duplicated in full by others” 
(p. 230). 

This book is wholeheartedly recommended to all those inter- 
ested in improving reading ability and the uses made of that ability. 

Sam Duker 
Brooklyn College 


The Reading Maturity Level of Selected College Students: 
An Application of the Principles Set Forth in 


MATURITY IN READING 


This brief survey, based on interviews with 32 Purdue students, 
is the result of a widespread interest, among the teachers of devel- 
opmental reading, in gifted readers. They have observed a small 
group of students who not only make measurable advances in speed 
and comprehension, but who also display great interest in reading, 
ability to concentrate on the task at hand, and flexibility in rate to 
suit the type of reading. This report, then, is an investigation of 
these attitudes and qualities in order to find out from the students 
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themselves what distinguishes a gifted reader from an average 
reader or a poor reader. 


In the first semester, 1956-57, each instructor in Developmental 
Reading (English 185) was asked to choose one or two clearly 
superior readers and send them in for a discussion of their reading 
habits and attitudes. These students, 22 freshmen and ten upper- 
classmen, were interviewed in accordance with a plan suggested in 
MATURITY IN READING. This plan rates the reader in 16 areas 
on a scale of one to five, immature to mature. 


Of these 16 areas, the first six were chosen for specific investi- 
gation. The remaining ten are roughly summarized from informa- 
tion available from course tests and other data. 


Most of the students interviewed were first semester freshmen 
who, through ability, diligence, and/or rapid gains in the assigned 
readings, came to the attention of the reading teacher. The pre-test 
over a difficult, college-level essay indicates that these students 
were not initially superior in attainment. In speed this group of 
32 students averaged 274 words per minute, while the overall aver- 
age was 234. In comprehension they averaged 66% in comparison 
to 61% by the others. The selected group's post-test was 885 wpm 
(333 wpm faster than the average), and 74% in comprehension, or 
over 10% better than the average. These data indicate that with 
only a slight edge over the average student, these students devel- 
oped great proficiency in the course. The areas of investigation 
reveal a surprising maturity and unanimity of opinion concerning 
these and other matters. 


The general definition of maturity which Gray and Rogers for- 
mulated is as follows: “The efficient use of all the reading interests 
and skills that enable adults to continue their own personal de- 
velopment and to assume, with increasing effectiveness, their full 
role as good citizens” (p. 228). Obviously college freshmen would 
not fit precisely these terms, but they might be examined on motives 
which provoke such attitudes—as Gray and Rogers put it, “com- 
pelling motives for personal reading, the importance of which lies 
in the fact that they provide the inner drive which contributes 
directly to growth in and through reading and lead ultimately to 
the establishment of mature types of reading behavior” (p. 245). 
The results of the inquiry are summarized and explained as follows, 
with the maturity scale from one to five and the criteria for such 
ratings and student response: 


REVIEWS 


I. Enthusiasm for Reading: the feeling of the respondent about 
reading as a voluntary activity: 


Rating Scale Number of Students 
1. Expression of dislike or other negative 
reaction to the idea of reading......... 2 
2. Expression of neither like nor dislike for 
reading; attitude largely indifferent.... 1 


3. Reading considered a_ conversational 

tool, a social help, or a tool on the job 

but not specifically a thing to enjoy.... 5 
4. Expressions of enjoyment, interest, 

pleasure or satisfaction in reading or use 

of superlative statement limited to one 

GOOD GE MONEE 6 osc ccsvccccccvcveess ll 
5. Superlative expression or expression of 

extreme need for reading without limi- 

tation as to reading areas ............ 13 


A few students gained this enthusiasm from the course, but 
most agreed that they had always liked reading and had always 
been fairly competent readers. None had ever been forced to read 
at home, although reading materials were easily available. Parents, 
teachers, and librarians, in that order, had helped stimulate the 
reading habit. Oddly enough, the few negative responses were 
from students who read rapidly and well but who had never felt 
the need or desire to do any more than was expected of them. 


II. Amount of Time Spent in Voluntary Reading: amount of time 
spent in self-imposed, self-directed reading: 


Rating Scale Number of Students 
1. Reads less than an hour a day....... 9 
2. Reads from an hour to two hours 
DUE ke nincrntrwsantcaueeaenaswens 13 
3. Reads from two to three hours a day 6 
4. Reads from three to four hours a day 4 
5. Reads four hours a day or more...... 0 


The chief complaint of students was that they had no free time 
for reading, although they all suggested they at least doubled the 
amount of time in reading during vacations. The authors of the 
rating found much the same reaction among adult readers and ex- 
pressed a belief that the scale is faulty. A really efficient reader, 
for instance, might accomplish many times more in an hour than an 
inefficient one. All the students prefer reading to television, and of 
those who watch television they greatly prefer literary, dramatic, 
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or educational programs. A few high ratings here were achieved 
by former service men who had spent many idle hours with a book. 


III. Breadth of Interest in Reading: range of interest represented in 
a person's reading pattern: 


Rating Scale Number of Students 

1. Reads in from one to three interest 

DT Diackckskeesenes naka takeksss 1 
2. Reads in from four to six interest 

0 RR ee ny eee 6 
3. Reads in from seven to nine interest 

| ey eee eee een 9 
4. Reads in from ten to twelve interest 

DL tien catucidanwhadeaiaeaeeees 11 
5. Reads in thirteen or more interest 

DE scpddeaunteenceeebuscubaahens 5 


The areas of reading in the order of popularity were fiction, 
personalities, science, humor, sports, home news, politics, religion, 
sex, social problems, hobbies, and so on. Along with enthusiasm 
for reading, these students show a remarkable versatility—the up- 
perclassmen leading in the number of interest areas, presumably a 
natural outgrowth of course work and years. The few students 
who had narrowly specialized interests all recognized the need for 
more background in social areas particularly. The girls tended to 
be interested in household and social readings, although they were 
the most ardent readers of popular fiction. Here again no generali- 
zation is safe, since several girls achieved a maturity rating of 
four or five. 


IV. Depth of Interest: extent and seriousness of the readers’ pene- 
tration of a given area or topic: 


Rating Scale Number of Students 
1. Superficial reading only; ritualistic or 
habit reading without relation to prob- 
lem areas, use of reading to meet the 
practical demands of daily living..... 0 
2. Interest in social and/or individual 
problems. when treated in fictionalized 
form; interest in pseudo-factual current 
or possibly historical subjects with only 
slight concern for source of material. . 


~l 


3. Interest in popular factual accounts or 
social and/or individual problems as 
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treated by the professional for the lay 
BEE snccvssewanesenssestinenswes 12 
4. Interest in critical opinion or social 
comment in extended literary form or 
on the interpretive level ............ 13 
5. Interest in explorations in many direc- 
tions relating to a single subject; crea- 
tive analysis and synthesis of trends.. . 0 
This entire area was based on a multi-level interpretation of 
interest in the arts and literature, with special knowledge and ex- 
treme concentration on one subject as a criterion of maturity. Al- 
though several students had the latter—for instance, expertness in 
electronics or chemistry—they had no background or interest in 
the arts. The newspaper, usually local, vied with the popular and 
pictorial magazines as sources of information. Although many 
students professed a new interest in standard literary works and the 
arts, they came to these through course work. “I hope to do more 
of this when I get out of school,” is a typical comment. Nineteen- 
year-olds, of course, cannot be expected to go much beyond this. 


V. Variety of Purposes that Actually Lead to Reading: 


Rating Scale Number of Students 

1. Uses of reading, for none, one, 

OF TWO PUTPOSES ...... cee cccccccees 0 
2. Uses of reading for three or 

ST PN nn cisisecccscccscsvess 6 
3. Uses of reading for five or six purposes 15 
4. Uses of reading for seven or 

ee ee 10 
5. Uses of reading for nine or 

SROUD PUPETES 2 onc ccccccccovcsvecss 1 


When asked directly, most students could think of the many 
purposes of reading, and most understood the multi-level approach 
to reading. The most common reasons for reading seemed super- 
ficial or “average,” however, just where the group fell in the scale. 
To extend knowledge, to relax tension, to become competent so- 
cially, to discover the author's motives, to learn to think critically, 
were some of the reasons given. 


VI. Value of the Significance of the Purposes Adopted: 


Rating Scale Number of Students 
1. Reads for none of the purposes which 
lead to the growth of the individual... 0 


aA 


BS fe, ase 
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ee ee i eee eae uene 9 
ee eo peels 15 
i AU on ng Dee 3 


These purposes which lead to the growth of the individual in- 
clude ability to translate words into meanings, to perceive the 
author's strengths or weaknesses, to fuse new ideas with previous 
experience, to make use of all one knows, to adjust reading pace 
to the level of difficulty, etc. Such questions and the possible an- 
swers display one of the great weaknesses of this interview pattern: 
how can such “loaded” material be translated adequately? How 
can a student indicate his feelings when ten artificial standards 
lead so obviously to the “whole individual” concept of educational 
psychology? For these reasons the last ten parts of the rating scale 
were abstracted from the students’ reading reports in the class- 
room—a straight summary of his classroom activities. 


To summarize these inquiries into abilities, the students rated 
very high on understanding of the literal meanings of selected es- 
says. From leading questions, the group was rather evenly divided 
on extending the literal to enriched meanings. Again, ten upper- 
classmen excelled in multi-level meanings, just as would be ex- 
pected. All could recall specific details but not over five could 
elaborate on these details and synthesize what was learned directly 
with what was already known or believed—a rating of five here 
would indicate a very high level of maturity not often met even by 
the authors of the original study. The choice of books and maga- 
zines is a criterion for maturity, too, and the students tend to read 
standard works on the one hand and the latest releases on the 
other with perhaps the same student making a selection from the 
five-foot shelf followed by one from the Book of the Month. Most of 
these students read for variety, often at the insistence of their 
instructor, and from easy to more difficult books. Since the ma- 
terials assigned in English 185 range from easy to difficult, the 
students probably make more progress than the tests show. With 
few exceptions the reading records of this select group read like 
idealized or model records of progress with gradual or even spec- 
tacular improvement noted constantly—and with very few setbacks 
typical of the average student. 

M. W. Tillson 
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THE MEANING IN READING, by J. Hooper Wise, J. E. Congle- 
ton, and Alton C. Morris. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1956, Fourth Edition. 265 pp. 


PREPARATORY READING FOR WRITING, by Arthur Trace 
and Thomas J. Phillips. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956. 
244 pp. 

STUDIES IN READING AND RELATED WRITING, by Neal 
Frank Doubleday, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1957. 
474 pp. 

CONTRASTS, by Robert C. Knoll, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1955. 563 pp. 

Each of these fine books has its own approach to the problems 
of teaching the elements of freshman English. About these ap- 
proaches to the problem, we journeymen are of course always 
happy to talk. 

1. THE MEANING IN READING has forty-five essays ar- 
ranged around nine themes (“College Life,” “People and Places,” 
“Language in Use,” etc.). This is a familiar enough arrangement; 
that a great number of people like this arrangement, and the essays 
in this book, is proved by the wide acceptance the book has had, 
as Mary Mills noted in the first issue of this quarterly. My criti- 
cism is that the book is insufficiently teacher-motivated. We have 
too often seen in too many anthologies such essays as, ° What Every 
Freshman Should Know,” “What Is Good English?” “College Ath- 
letics,” and “Science Has Spoiled My Supper.” Though these es- 
says are certainly not without merit, they are hardly inviting selec- 
tions for a teacher to present more than once or twice. The essays 
ate pitched too low; they do not demand enough of the student; 
they often demand almost nothing of the teacher. 

THE MEANING IN READING has an accompanying Exercise 
Manual. Teachers will find this useful. Its intention is to force 
students to look for central ideas in their reading, and it draws at- 
tention to vocabulary and library problems. Every fifth selection 
is a timed-reading selection with a comprehension test. A prefatory 
essay by the editors, “On Improving College Reading,” is well 
worth study. 

2. PREPARATORY READING FOR WRITING has reading 
selections which are pegged no higher than those in the book we 
have just dismissed, but this is avowedly aimed at the remedial 
English course. The approach is through reading to writing: 
“Reading is,” the foreword says, “the most satisfactory means of 
learning to write.” The book is actually a very interesting combina- 
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tion of reader, rhetoric, and handbook. Unit 9, for example, be- 
gins with Lin Yutang’s “What I Want.” The essay is followed by 
a tear-out page which tests comprehension, vocabulary, and spell- 
ing. Then follows a discussion of “The Comma: Subordinate Uses,” 
which draws its illustrative material largely from Lin Yutang’s es- 
say. Also taken from the essay are suggestions for student writing. 
Altogether a tidy and ingeniously conceived text, this. Its suc- 
cess might suggest to the authors the possibility of its being revised 
upward. So revised, it could be used for the regular, and not just 
the remedial, English classes. Teachers who cannot wait for this 
new text might even use the present text to advantage in many 
freshman classes. 

If a revision is contemplated, the authors of PREPARATORY 
READING FOR WRITING might consider ridding their text of 
definitions no longer in fashion: e.g., “A sentence fragment is a 
group of words . . . which, unlike a sentence, does not express a 
complete thought” (p. 45). Also, the reading selections might be 
more scrupulously chosen. In the present edition I could do with- 
out, for example, the Billy Graham selection on juvenile delin- 
quency. Though no doubt a well-intentioned essay, its generalities 
are precisely the type we are cunningly trying to lure our students 
away from. They do more harm by their evil example than by their 
actual sin. 


3. STUDIES IN READING AND RELATED WRITING is 
another very original “package” text (Reading and Rhetoric are 
here combined) that will recommend itself to many teachers and 
students. Most rhetorics with which we are familiar are com- 
posed of large pieces of rhetoric illustrated by little snippets of 
reading. Doubleday reduces his instruction in rhetorical principle 
to snippets (very good ones) and considerably increases the num- 
ber of reading selections. The book is most carefully and thought- 
fully organized around a series of problems: “Paragraphs in Struc- 
ture,” “Words in Context,” “Science For the General Reader,” 
“Definition,” “Argument,” etc. Reading selections, largely but not 
exclusively literary, are deliberately provocative, deliberately of 
more than average difficulty (e.g., there are selections from such 
men as Santayana, George Orwell, Thorstein Veblen, and Thomas 
Jefferson). 


Doubleday’s book deserves wide trial. It can be used most 
effectively, I would think, in conjunction with a brief handbook 
(as a necessary reference book for the student; not as a text to be 
“taught”) and a few paper-back novels or plays. The close study 
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of short selections is a highly desirable discipline. But I believe 
that the slow reading of short selections ought to be supplemented 
by a few assignments of entire books. 

One caution: STUDIES IN READING AND RELATED 
WRITING may possibly be too tightly organized for the experi- 
enced teacher. If all sail is hoisted for one harbor, no doubt the 
harbor is reached. Nonetheless, an experienced teacher might want 
to sail around more than perhaps this fine book would willingly 
and happily allow. 

4. CONTRASTS is also a text which attempts to feed the fresh- 
man’s brain with lofty thoughts. This text differs from those men- 
tioned above, however, in that it is primarily a reader. Selections 
in this anthology are grouped in the familiar way under the fa- 
miliar headings: “The Aims of Education,” “Democratic Society,” 
“Science and Values”; and also under some not so familiar head- 
ings: “The Exploitation of the Symbol,” “The Exploitation of At- 
mosphere,” etc. But the particular value of the arrangement here 
is that for every statement of opinion in essay form there is another 
essay which replies to it. For every illustration of narrative or 
poetic method, there is another story or poem which employs a 
contrasting method. Theoretically, therefore, the student—thus 
chronically agitated—is forced on crisis-days (theme days) to de- 
cide which is the better opinion or method. There is nothing new 
or unusual about this procedure; but Knoll furnishes us with such 
first-rate reading, and he so carefully sets up the “contrasts,” that 
I think most teachers and students should be grateful. 


If the teacher of CONTRASTS desires, he no doubt may en- 
tirely ignore the contrasts, and use the book simply as an anthology 
of good reading. Some of the poems and some of the short stories 
might not be my idea of what belongs there, but all of them are 
at least good enough so that they may, without apology, be yours. 

Appended to CONTRASTS are “Questions for Analysis,” “Bio- 
graphical Notes,” and “A Selective Bibliography of Paper-Bound 
Books.” Accompanying CONTRASTS is an “Instructor’s Manual.” 
You may or may not wish to use any of these aids. At any rate, 
it’s sometimes handy to have them there. They do not, in this 
book, intrude. j 

Robert Hunting 
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TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES IN COLLEGE AND 
ADULT READING PROGRAMS: The Sixth Yearbook of the 
Southwest Reading Conference for Colleges and Universities, edited 
by Oscar S. Causey. Fort Worth: The Texas Christian University 
Press, 1957. 144 pp. 


This yearbook will be valuable to any teacher or research 
worker in a reading program. Oscar S. Causey has assembled six 
diversified reports of successful reading programs, two reports on 
reading textbooks, two reports on research in college reading, and 
five miscellaneous reports. The articles on reading programs de- 
scribe four college courses and one industrial program and provide 
summaries of twenty-three governmental courses. One of the two 
textbook articles is a comparative summary and evaluation of the 
significant features of college workbooks, the other is an annotated 
list of materials for the retarded college reader. The first research 
article covers publications issued mainly in 1956 and the latter 
months of 1955; the second covers research in progress and recently 
completed research—both published and unpublished. 


One of the attractions of this yearbook seems to me to be the 
opportunity that a teacher has to compare his reading program with 
six widely different ones. If a teacher works in a program in which 
students use a number of machines, he will want to read about 
Harry O. Patterson’s report of an experiment at the General Motors 
Institute in which Dan H. Jones tested the usefulness of machines 
in teaching. Three groups, each containing fourteen men, studied 
with different equipment. One group used individual and group 
mechanical equipment—reading accelerators, individual and Key- 
stone tachistoscopes, and Harvard films. Another used only group 
equipment—Keystone tachistoscope and Harvard films. The last 
group used no mechanical equipment, but relied on lectures and 
discussions about reading training and practice with individual 
reading exercises. The men in all groups practiced on reading ma- 
terial of their own choice. The increases in reading rate and 
comprehension were practically identical for each group. Patterson 
said, “. . . there are no statistically significant differences in the 
gains made between the three groups. In view of these results it 
appears that the cost of equipment need not be a significant factor 
in the consideration of a reading program” (p. 106). 

If a teacher works in a program in which students use machines 
uniformly, he will want to read Emest A. Jones’ report of the 
individually tailored use of machines by students at Northeastern 
State College in Oklahoma. Before Jones allowed students to see 
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the Iowa films, he screened them “as to rate, comprehension, per- 
ceptual span, and duration of fixation” (p. 13). Students dis- 
continued the films if their comprehension fell below 90 per cent. 
When a student used a pacer to increase his rate, he continued 
only as long as his comprehension did not drop. Once a student 
working with the tachistoscope reached “a perceptual span aver- 
aging 3.5 words at 1/100 of a second fixation” (p. 13), he ended 
this work. Another individual exercise Jones used was one in 
psychological conditioning to help his students learn to concen- 
trate. Although this kind of exercise is common in pamphlets on 
how to study, its importance in a reading course is worth stressing. 
Jones’ emphasis on individual attention produced excellent im- 
provement in his students, and he attributed his success to “careful 
supervision to assure that each student did not use any gadgets 
or exercises until he was ready, and to see that they were dis- 
continued when they had served their purpose” (p. 14). 


If a teacher works in a program in which there is no attempt 
to separate students according to their ability, he will want to read 
Elsie J. Dotson’s report of how she and her colleagues assign read- 
ing students at the University of Texas to one of three groups. 
Knowing what determines the placement of a student and what 
kind of: instruction works best in each group ought to help the 
teacher of a mixed class of students give them more effective in- 
dividual instruction. Since the division of the Texas students into 
groups comes mainly from their entering speed and comprehen- 
sion scores, it would be helpful to know what kind of gains they 
made in speed and comprehension by the end of the course. Dotson 
may omit this information because the acquisition of new and im- 
proved reading skills is the last of four objectives of the Texas 
program. 


The number and importance of objectives in these different 
reading programs is as varied as the number of programs. Only 
three of these six reports contain statistics to show how the reading 
efficiency of the students has improved, although all the reports 
mention the administration of tests for reading speed and com- 
prehension and the use of scores from these tests in counseling the 
students. If I am to judge from the evidence in these six reports, 
not even reading efficiency is a common, primary aim considered 
worth itemizing statistically. Vocabulary building, the development 
of critical readers, the acquisition of better study habits, and even 
better spelling are some of the objectives that receive different 
stress in each of the programs. The aims of these six programs 
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are as wide-ranging and eclectic as their methods. In methods, 
however, there is agreement that individual attention is indis- 
pensable. The emphasis on group discussion varies, but concentra- 
tion on the individual reader is important in each program. 


These differences in aims and methods are the main subject of 
“A Survey of Reading Programs in Wisconsin” by R. Keith Woods; 
however, his attempt to codify these differences is awkward to fol- 
low because he uses needlessly varied types of charts and a poorly 
labeled and developed text. Lyle L. Miller successfully solves the 
problem of codifying differences in his “Evaluation of Workbooks 
for College Reading Programs.” 


Miller's pull-out chart of the different characteristics of thiriy- 
three reading workbooks is clear, unified, and useful. Miller breaks 
the salient features of workbooks into four categories: basic data, 
types of exercises, length of exercises, and special features. The 
chart shows how many of each of these features each workbook 
contains. In a fully labeled text, Miller explains and evaluates these 
features. Any teacher who has to choose a new reading work- 
book will find Miller’s article invaluable and probably wish that 
Miller had included more information than he did. For instance, 
I would like to know what kind of reading selections each work- 
book contains: what is their source, scope, and difficulty? (There 
is a partial answer to the last part of this question in a list of dif- 
ficult, medium, and easy workbooks in Dotson’s report on the Uni- 
versity of Texas program.) What Miller considers the desirable 
special features of a workbook must represent something of a per- 
sonal choice because his workbook is the only one of the thirty- 
three that contains all six of these special features. Even though 
Miller seems to slant his evaluations in favor of his own workbook, 
his article is first-class. The second article on textbooks is an an- 
notated list of “Materials for the More Retarded College Readers” 
by Emery P. Bliesmer. The list contains information on kinds of 
exercises, difficulty level, and price for fourteen books (or series of 
books ). 


If a teacher works in a program in which the classes meet con- 
tinuously throughout the semester, he will want to read Walter J. 
Pauk’s report of teaching at Cornell University with a nine week 
class schedule followed by individual conferences the remainder 
of the semester. Group discussions, an important feature of the 
class sessions, show the students that their problems are not unique 
and lead “to a type of learning which is more readily transferred 
into the daily lives of the students” (p. 19). Individual con- 
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ferences follow the nine weeks of class work because the student 
“is then able to identify his areas of weakness and understand 
some of the reasons for those weaknesses. Furthermore, he has 
learned concepts, techniques, principles, and a common language 
which make this individual instruction . . . highly effective” 
(p. 19). 

The two articles on recent research are excellent summaries of 
publications issued mainly during the period October 1955 through 
November 1956 and of work in progress or recently completed but 
unpublished. Roy E. Sommerfeld summarizes thirty-six periodical 
articles, sixteen dissertation abstracts, and one unpublished disser- 
tation. Sommerfeld divides his summaries into seven groups: ty- 
pography, readability and understandability, factors related to 
reading, reading and college success, descriptions and effectiveness 
of specific programs (in large part research on the effectiveness of 
machines), speed vs. comprehension, and testing. Sommerfeld’s 
summaries vary in length and reflect, I believe, somewhat the im- 
portance of the research. Oscar S. Causey’s report on research in 
progress includes a brief summary of the project and its completion 
date; in addition Causey briefly describes research recently com- 


pleted—both published and unpublished. 


One of the miscellaneous reports, Arthur $. McDonald's de- 
tailed comparison of the academic performance of Cornell Univer- 
sity students in and out of its reading program, provides useful 
arguments for a teacher explaining the values of such a program. 
I was most impressed by McDonald’s careful evaluation of the 
figures that made up the grade-point averages of the two groups. 
According to McDonald, the students who completed the reading 
program made “significantly more grade-point averages above 70 
than did students in the control group. Thus, the higher mean 
grade-point averages found for the experimental group were not 
achieved through the combination of many low grade-point aver- 
ages with a few extremely high ones while most of the control 
group was achieving satisfactory grade-point averages with only 
a few members making low averages. On the contrary, a sig- 
nificantly greater proportion of low grade-point averages -were 
made by students in the control group and its mean -grade-point 
average was achieved by means of a few extremely high: grade- 
point averages” (pp. 51-52). 

With the exception of a few weak articles, this yearbook is 
outstanding for the amount of worthwhile information in it. 


John Wm. Harrison 
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POWER AND SPEED IN READING, by Doris W. Gilbert. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 246 pp. A workbook for classroom or self- 
teaching of adults which stresses timed exercises in speed of perception, com- 
prehension, and interpretation. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE READING, by Marvin D. Glock. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954. 307 pp. A workbook for reading 
clinics, remedial classes, freshman English, and extension courses in the direct 
teaching of reading skills. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ, by Lillian Gray and Dora Reese. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, second edition, 1957. 475 pp. A textbook 
for teachers and students of courses in the teaching of elementary and secondary 
school reading. 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY, by Albert J. Harris. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., third edition, 1956. 633 pp. A guide 
to developmental and remedial methods for teachers of reading in both ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. 


THE MASTERY OF READING, by Ullin W. Leavell and Matilda Bailey. 
New York: American Book Company, 1956. 128 pp. each in three parts. 
A series of high school reading work books on three levels together with tests 
and exercises for improvement. 


INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY, by Lyle L. Miller. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1956. 303 pp. A college workbook stressing 
rapid rate of comprehension together with aids for increasing reading abilities 
through direct practice in skills. 


READING ABILITY AND HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS, by Ruth C. Penty. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. 93 pp. A monograph concerning the statistical analysis of drop-outs in 
relation to reading problems along with suggestions for the alleviation of 
the problem. 


WORD RESOURCES, by Frieda Radke. New York: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 
1955. 244 pp. A text in high school vocabulary building, of use in the 
classroom or as a guide for individual study, including a basic list of 2,500 
common words. 


PROMOTING MAXIMAL READING GROWTH AMONG ABLE LEARN- 
ERS and DEVELOPING PERMANENT INTEREST IN READING, compiled 
and edited by Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, month: He 81 and 84, December 1956, The University of Chicago Press. 
191 and 224 pp. respectively. Two anthologies of reading methods by leading 
scholars and students in the many fields of developmental and general reading 
instruction. 


EFFECTIVE READING AND LEARNING, by Phillip B. Shaw. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955. 447 pp. A textbook of study habits and 
reading habits designed for college students and adults, both in the classroom 
and in private study. 


COLLEGE READING WORKBOOK, by William D. Sheldon and Lawrence 
W. Carrillo. New York: Syracuse University Press, 1955. 243 pp. A book of 
exercises designed for a course in developmental reading at Syracuse, available 
for use in other college or adult courses. 
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THE ART OF EFFICIENT READING, by George D. Spache and Paul C. 
Berg. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 273 pp. A college work- 
book including diagnostic tests, timed selections, and exercises in critical, 
speeded, and miscellaneous reading. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING, by Ruth Strang, 
Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur E. Traxler. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1955. 426 pp. A text book for teachers of elementary, 
secondary, or college reading emphasizing the “whole child” concept of 
teaching reading but with specific skills instruction. 


STUDY TYPES OF READING EXERCISES and STUDY TYPES OF READ- 
ING EXERCISES: COLLEGE LEVEL, by Ruth Strang. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 and 1951. Two 
manuals, the former revised in 1956, together with teaching aids, designed to 
give practice in study skills by reading selections and answering questions of 
informative or motivational nature. 


FUNCTIONAL READINESS AND SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT, by Earl A. 
Taylor. New York: Reading and Study Skills Center, Inc., 1955. 78 pp. A 
pamphlet explaining methods of testing and training reading skills through 
tachistoscopic devices. 


READING AND VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT, by Christian Oliver 
Weber. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951 and 1956. 168 pp. A workbook 
designed to increase vocabulary and general reading skills of the high school 
senior, the college freshman, or adult. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR READING, by Paul Witty. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1956. 380 pp. A modification of a high school reading 
book for the junior high school reader, including timed selections, questions 
and answers, study suggestions, and vocabulary drill. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, pre- 
pared by The Commission of English Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. The 
third volume in a series which includes individual articles of the many phases 
of teaching, including a short section on the teaching of reading. 


M. W. Tillson 





NATIONAL READING CONFERENCE 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


YEARBOOKS AVAILABLE 
4th. Evaluating College Reading Programs 


5th. Exploring the Goals of College Reading Programs 


6th. Techniques and Procedures in College and Adult 
Reading Programs. Price $2.25 each 
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Enthusiastic critical praise 
for two reading improvement texts 


THE ART OF EFFICIENT READING 


By GEORGE D. SPACHE, University of Florida, and 

PAUL CONRAD BERG, State University of New York, 

Teachers College of Fredonia. “The Art of Efficient Read- 

ing is a well-organized, comprehensive plan for reading 

improvement for college students and other adults who 
wish to strengthen their intensive, critical, and rapid read- 
ing skills and gain greater facility in vocabulary building. 

This book is divided into three sections . . . The practice 

reading activities in each of these areas are very well 

prepared . . . and should be a valuable experience for most 
college freshmen . . . The importance of being able to apply 
efficient reading skills to every subject field in the curricu- 
lum cannot be over emphasized. The activities in this sec- 
tion (the third) should be of real value to all students 
interested in higher education.”—Judson E. Newburg, As- 
sistant Supervisor, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, 

Pennsylvania, in Education. 

An Instructor's Guide is available to teachers who adopt the 
text. Edition with Answer Key—273 pages, paper, $3.00 
(the answer key is not available separately). Edition 
without answer key—241 pages, paper, $2.75. 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING IN 
THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By MARGARET G. McKIM, University of Cincinnati. “A 
great number of people who are interested in the teaching 
of reading will find this the most helpful book on the sub- 
ject that has appeared in a long time. It has been written 
specifically to aid the teacher in her daily work . . . Though 
it is a classroom guide, it is in no sense a mere collection 
of teaching plans. Sound psychological principles and the 
results of research serve as a basis for synthesizing ideas 
obtained from years of work in classrooms . . . The points 
of view, principles, and teaching suggestions set forth in 
this volume are sound and well balanced. They utilize 
recent promising innovations in reading programs but 
avoid extreme positions which so often result in mechan- 
ical teaching or even lack of guidance in reading. In the 
judgment of the reviewer, McKim’s book should be added 
to every professional library on the teaching of reading.”— 
Gertrude Whipple, Detroit Public Schools, in the Teachers 
College Record. 

1955, 528 pages, $5.50 


The Macmillan Company 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


Response to the first issue of the JOURNAL has been most 
generous and helpful. Of the many suggestions received, sev- 
eral will be acted upon within the next few numbers, and all 
deserve our warm thanks. 


Especially timely because of its insight into the problems 
of sustaining interest in a young periodical is the letter re- 
ceived from Dr. Walter J. Pauk, Director of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Reading Improvement Program. He writes, in part: 


I'd like to see this JOURNAL develop into a real pro- 
fessional organ in which would appear articles of genuine 
help to the professional, rather than the reporting of gains 
in this school or that. We know that reading programs help 
students read better; but what are the new techniques, new 
materials, novel approaches in teaching, etc., used by pro- 
fessional teachers? We don't need to “sell” the programs of 
reading to each other.... A pragmatic test of a “good” 
article might be, “Well, that is an excellent technique or 
suggestion. I'll try it out in my class tomorrow.” 


But a journal cannot be loaded with techniques only. 
For example, a good variation would be to state concretely 
objectives and philosophies of college programs. 


Personal Reading Habits 


With this issue we institute a new feature, that of occa- 
sionally publishing articles on the personal reading of people 
not in the academic world. It is our intent to present stimu- 
lating papers on the general reading habits and practices of 
persons in the professions, in business and technical fields, and 
the like. Although our current article is somewhat formal in 
nature, we shall welcome informal and provocative discussions 
of favorite reading topics and plans—for pleasure, for informa- 
tion, and for self-improvement, as well. 
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Annual Conference of the I.R.A. 


“Reading for Effective Living” is the theme for the Third 
Annual Conference of the International Reading Association 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on May 9 and 10, 1958. Meetings 
will be held at the Milwaukee Auditorium, and the Confer- 
ence Headquarters will be located in the Hotel Schroeder. 

The programs are planned to fit the interests and meet the 
needs of several groups—teachers at all levels (including col- 
lege), supervisors of reading and general supervisors, school 
administrators, parents, and others interested in the teaching 
of reading. Sections are being arranged for those who are 
specifically interested in remedial and clinical teaching as 
well as for those particularly interested in the vision problems 


of children. 


Additional information may be obtained from the IRA 
office, at 5845 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Marquette Workshop in Reading 

Theme of the 1958 Workshop is “Building Effective Read- 
ing Skills” to be held June 23—July 11 at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Among the featured speakers will be 
Elona Sochor, Temple University; George Spache, University 
of Florida; Ralph Staiger, Mississippi Southern College; and 
Josephine Wolfe, Gary Public Schools. Topics to be discussed 
include: 


“What is a Reading Problem?” 

“Diagnosing Reading Difficulties in the Classroom” 

“Personality Factors in Reading Disabilities” 

“Organizing the Classroom for an Effective Reading 
Program” 

“Developing Reading Abilities in the Content Areas” 

“Developing Reading and Spelling Abilities in the Class- 
room 

“The Materials of Reading” 


Demonstration sessions will illustrate techniques of working 
with classes in the content areas and with groups of re- 
tarded readers and spellers. 
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NEWS, LETTERS, AND NOTES 


Three semester hours of graduate credit may be earned 
by satisfactory completion of the Reading Workshop. 


Through the efforts of Edmund N. Fulker, Director of the 
Reading Improvement Program of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, we are now receiving copies of ARIA, the monthly 
newsletter of the Adult Reading Improvement Association of 
Washington, D.C. Since there are now at least two dozen 
reading courses available for adults in the Washington area 
(see R. Lawrence Dowell, “Techniques and Procedures in 
Government Reading Programs,” Sixth Yearbook of the South- 
west Reading Conference 1957, Texas Christian University 
Press, Fort Worth, Texas, pp. 91-101), these notes on the 
monthly meetings of the group are full of lively information 
on current activities. Interested readers may send contribu- 
tions or request copies from the editor, Frank Johnston, Head- 
quarters U.S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D.C. 


Some other recent publications of interest to reading 
teachers are the following: 


Esther J. McConihe, “A New Approach to Industrial Reading 
Training,” Journal of the American Society of Training Direc- 
tors, XI (May-June, 1957), 30-33. 


Arthur $. McDonald, “Influence of a College Reading Im- 
provement Program on Academic Performance,’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLVIII (March, 1957), 171-81. 


John McKiernan, and others, “The College Teaching of Eng- 
lish: a Bibliography (1954 to 1956),” College English, XIX 
(October, 1957), 7ff.; ten articles are listed under “Reading,” 
pp. 21-22, concerning adult and high school as well as college 
programs. 


Harry R. Warfel and Donald J. Lloyd, “The Structural Ap- 
proach to Reading,” School and Society, June 8, 1957, pp. 199- 
201. 


Nancy Larrick, editor, Reading in Action, Conference Pro- 
ceedings of the International Reading Association, published 
by Scholastic Magazine, 1957, 33 West 42 Street, New York 36. 
Joseph Mersand, “Reading on the Secondary Level,” The 
Clearing House, XXXI (Feb. 1957), 337-40. 
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F.0.B. Berkeley, Calif, c : 


Developed after extensive consultation with directors 
of reading improvement programs throughout the country. 


SIMPLICITY is the theme of this new pacer: 


SIMPLE IN DESIGN: 
Careful engineering has made it possible to 
locate the working elements of the FRANKLIN 
PACER under the desk-like surface —thus pro- 
viding a free and natural reading environment. 


SIMPLE TO USE: 
Because it is its own case and requires no 
electricity, the FRANKLIN PACER is readily 


portable and may be set up for use within a 
matter of seconds. 


SIMPLE TO ADAPT: 
The FRANKLIN PACER is furnished with inter- 
changeable shutter arms—a broad shutter vane 
for those with regressive habits, and a thin rod 
(illustrated) for more advanced readers. 





Non-electrical and completely silent, the FRANKLIN 
PACER will be of invaluable assistance in simulating 
the normal reading situation. 





@ For additional information, write for our brochure. 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH 


1922 Bonita Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
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Nothing could be 
closer to the normal 
reading situation! 


ENTHUSIASTIC USERS REPORT THAT 
THE SHADOWSCOPE HAS MANY ADVANTAGES! 
@ Preferred by students 


®@ Rugged, easy to operate 
@ Accurate and noiseless 


® Positive learning situation 
@ Any reading material usable 
@ Gradual withdrawal possible 


© Does not annoy or coerce @ Saves accessory lighting cost 








PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC., a new corporation, 
is a subsidiary of Stevens, Thurow and Asso- 
ciates Inc. which for 25 years has served as 
consultants to management in all areas of 
human relations. 

Our purpose is to develop, manufacture, 
and distribute training aids of advanced de- 
sign and tested validity as a service to educa- 
tion and industry. 

Individual researchers, who have devel- 
oped equipment or materials in this general 
area, and who desire national distribution for 
their products are invited to discuss possible 
arrangements with our management. 

Address professional inquiries to: 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, President 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








Many of the country’s 
finest Developmental 
Reading Laboratories 
have been using 
SHADOWSCOPES ex- 
clusively for more than 
four years. Their com- 
ments have been uni- 
formly enthusiastic about 
the contribution. our 
equipment has made to 
their programs. 


We believe the 
SHADOWSCOPE to be 
the finest reading pacing 
product available and in- 
vite your inquiry. 

Additional informa- 
tion available on request. 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET * CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





